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EDITORIALS 


farmers are heading for a record income in 1951, 

it’s interesting to note, that as a whole they not 
only took a cut in 1950 of some 8 percent, but that even 
larger cuts in 1948 and 1949 leaves them with a net 
income some 27 percent below the 1947 high. The 
figures supplied by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics show a net income in 1950 of 13 billion dollars 
as compared with 14.1 billion dollars in 1949 and 17.8 
billion dollars in 1947. In terms of purchasing power 
it is estimated that the farmers net income of 1950 
was down 30 percent from the peak of 1947. Some- 


Fier INCOME — While it’s obviously true that 


_ the general hue and cry blaming the farmer for the 


_ high cost of everything from soup to nuts and bolts. 


The record of Farmers’ income from the canner is far 


_ more favorable. The figures aren’t available for fruits, 


but for the 11 important vegetable crops, canners paid 
the farmers approximately only 3 percent less in 1950 
than they did in 1947. The actual figures are $21214 


- million in 1947 and $204.8 million in 1950. Those fig- 


ures should add up to a pretty good argument for corn 
and tomato canners having difficulty contracting, espe- 
cially in view of the much higher prices they are offer- 
ing for 1951. (The pea acreage situation is under 
control.) 


CITRICANA — Speaking of figures and growers’ 
relations, a four page letter dated April 1 reached our 
desk late last week. Apparently it is Volume 1, No. 1 
of “Citricana’’, a growers’ letter edited by the Canners 
League of Florida. Because it illustrates so clearly a 
thought we have often tried to express we take the 
liberty of quoting: 

“There’s no denying that growers and canners need 

to know each other better; because neither can exist 

without the other. Twenty-one years ago there was 
hardly a case of citrus juice canned in Florida, and 
very little sections. Three years ago... just eigh- 

teen years later ... Florida canners had created a 

market for and distributed fifty million cases of juice 

a year! Additional millions of boxes of the best fruit 

_ you growers can produce, are required by the proces- 
sors of frozen citrus concentrates. 
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We canners and processors have thought that actions 
would speak louder than words; and that the best 
way we could serve the citrus industry was to devote 
our attention wholeheartedly to creating new mar- 
kets. Could we have been wrong? Such a conclu- 
sion would not be reached as a result of our attitude 
or activities, nor from any action on your part. But 
as this great industry has grown, hosts of intermedi- 
aries representing many different kinds of selfish 
interests have crept in and are trying to take from 
you and from us the credit and the profits of our 
efforts. 


Competition among the various types of enterprises 
that comprise the citrus business is considerable. 
But it is friendly competition. With more than 60 
percent of all the oranges and 55 percent of all the 
grapefruit picked in Florida this season having been 
marketed through canners and concentrators, there’s 
no grower who would like to face the future without 
citrus canners. We are equally aware that our 
$100,000,000 investment in Florida plants and opera- 
tions would rot and rust without adequate supply of 
processing raw material—citrus of ever-improving 
quality. To assume that so great an industry would 
even want to buy fruit at prices that would impair 
production of the quality upon which it is totally 
dependent is pure poppycock. This type of propa- 
ganda can find lodging only in minds that do not stop 
to think!” 


MacARTHUR—It’s hard to imagine how the coun- 
try could sustain a greater loss at this time. When a 
military commander refuses to carry out orders, his 
superior officer has no alternative but to remove him 
from his command. Before giving the orders, Mr. 
Truman had many opportunities to decide in favor 
of the brilliant military tactician and civil adminis- 
trator, but he consistently preferred his own aimless, 
spineless and shiftless policy. And so now we can add 
Japan to our long list of problems, and while it hardly 
seems possible, those problems will continue to mount 
unless, and until the people of America serve an evic- 
tion notice on the present occupant of the White House. 
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When teamwork 
counts... you'll be glad 
National Can is on your team. 
You can count on National’s 
“know how” and service to keep your products 
“Going Places.” 


NATIONAL CAN 


CORPORATION 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 
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As grown on wires for 
careful study in our Twin Falls, Idaho, trials 


Plant this splendid Keystone +. 
Strain of PERFECTION W. R. for: 


UNIFORMITY— 
IN POD MATURITY 
IN BERRY COLOR 
IN SIEVE SIZE...90% of the Berries 

a are 3, 4 and 5 sieve size at 100 Ten- : 
PRODUCTIVITY 
HEAVY TONNAGE PER ACRE “to 

QUALITY— 

SWEET AND TENDER 

% HOLDS WELL...In our tests it re- “oeue 


quired over 100 degree day heat 
units to mature the berries from 
90 to 100 Tenderometer reading. 
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Selecting Tomatoes for Products Manufacture 


I know nothing about the growing of 
tomatoes; but on the other hand, in the 
course of 15-20 years’ experience in the 
supervision of the preparation and manu- 


- facturing of tomato juice and tomato 
_ catsup at Crosse and Blackwell in Balti- 
- more, I have been exposed to many thou- 
sands of tons of tomatoes, so I suppose 
I should be able to claim to know some- 
thing about the quality of the tomatoes 
-we use and the relationship between 
these tomatoes and the quality of the 


finished product. 


There is nothing par- 


ticularly new or startling or scientific, 
I am afraid, in what I am going to say, 
- and a lot of it may seem rather obvious. 
- However, at times it is quite helpful to 
_ think a little about some of the things 
' which seem obvious, and to see what 
_ basis there is for some'of the conclusions 


or observations which we often take for 
granted without finding out the facts on 
which our assumptions are based. I hope 
I will be able to explain to some extent 
why the manufacturer of tomato prod- 
ucts such as C&B seems to be rather par- 
ticular with the tomatoes he buys. 


I am sure we all know that Maryland 
grows more tomatoes than most other 
states, but I am not so sure we all real- 
ize we don’t always grow the best toma- 
toes, especially for tomato products such 
as we make at Crosse and Blackwell. 


We must remember that the manufac- 


turer of tomato juice and catsup in 


Maryland must compete with tomato 


_ juice or catsup made in New Jersey, New 


toes. 
the manufacturer of tomato products, 


- York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and even California. 


In many of these 
states, weather conditions are more 
favorable than ours for the growing 
and delivering of good quality toma- 
There is no doubt in my mind that 


(whether he makes tomato juice and cat- 
sup as we do, or tomato pulp or soup, as 
other manufacturers do), needs a differ- 
ent, and I believe, a better quality 
tomato than the “tomato canner’ i.e., 


_ the outfit which peels tomatoes and packs 


them directly into the can as more or less 
whole tomatoes. For example, the “to- 
mato” canner does not need the fruit as 
well ripened as we do, as he wants it a 
little firm so it won’t break up during 
the canning process. He does not want 


very small tomatoes, whereas with us, 


size is not as important as the other fac- 
tors which I will describe later. He is 
not so worried about cracked tomatoes 
as we are, or about small spots of decay 
such as anthracnose, because he has to 
peel each tomato individually, which we 


can not afford to do, if we are to stay 
business. 


Finally, there is always a 


good market for “standard” grade can- 
ned tomatoes which are good tomatoes, 
but not of the highest quality. On the 
‘other hand, with tomato juice and cat- 


Address delivered at a meeting of the Maryland 


Vegetable Growers Association, 
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By B. W. CLARKE 
Chief Chemist, Cross & Blackwell Co. 


sup, there is practically no market for 
anything but the best quality known as 
“fancy grade”, and in order to produce 
fancy quality in the finished product, we 
must have the fancy quality in our toma- 
toes to start with. 


COLOR MOST IMPORTANT 
FOR JUICE 
When considering the good qualities 
we look for in a tomato for our require- 
ments at Crosse and Blackwell, it will be 


The author at work in his laboratory. 


simpler to think of the tomatoes we use 
in terms of tomato juice, as normally 
if a tomato will make good tomato juice, 
it will also make good catsup or chili 
sauce or tomato pulp. I have already 
mentioned that our tomato juice has to 
meet the requirements of “fancy” grade, 
and for Crosse and Blackwell quality we 
are not satisfied with a “minimum fancy 
grade” juice, but want the best product 
we can get. In the grading of tomato 
juice, 70 points out of a possible 100 are 
given to the qualities of flavor and color, 
which is as it should be, as these are the 
factors the consumer of the juice is most 
interested in. With tomatoes under nor- 
mal conditions, color and flavor go more 
or less hand in hand, and as we can 
judge and describe color more easily 
than flavor, the most important quality 
from our point of view, in the tomatoes 
we use is the color. There are other im- 
portant factors, such as the amount of 
decay and “cracking;” but we will leave 
these until later, and concentrate on 
color for a while, as without good color 


in the tomatoes, we certainly can not 
produce good juice. 


BUY ON GRADE BASIS 


We want the color to be as red as pos- 
sible, provided the tomato is not overripe, 
and for our purposes, we definitely need 
a redder and riper tomato than the aver- 
age canner of whole tomatoes needs. To 
prove the importance we place on good 
quality in tomatoes, which is mostly good 
color, we pay a higher price for better 
quality tomatoes to the farmers with 
whom we contract to sell us all'the toma- 
toes they grow, i.e., we buy our tomatoes 
on a graded basis. It was realized many 
years ago that if a manufacturer was 
willing to pay a higher price for better 
quality tomatoes, some fair standard of 
quality measurement would be needed, 
and this led to the establishment by the 
Department of Agriculture of U. S. 
Grades for Tomatoes for Canning, (later 
also to Grades for Tomatoes for Strained 
Tomato Products). These grades describe 
as far as possible, the qualities needed 
in the tomatces by the user, such as the 
color of the tomato, amount of decay or 
scarred tomatoes present, and so on. In 
order to make this system of inspection 
as fair as possible, the man who actually 
judges or grades the tomatoes is a weil 
trained experienced inspector of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, working in 
our case, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Extension Service. 


The question of color in the grades is 
most important, as pointed out earlier, 
and is of the chief reason for the pre- 
mium we pay of $10 or $12 per ton for 
U. S. No. 1 grade tomatoes, which are 
chiefly distinguished from No. 2 toma- 
toes by color. According to official grades 
as determined by standard color chart, a 
No. 1 tomato must be as least 90 percent 
good red color, and a No. 2 tomato 66% 
percent red. However, this is not the 
whole story, as it does not do us very 
much good if all our tomatoes are No. 2 
grade for color, even if they are low in 
price. In order to make fancy grade to- 
mato catsup we need at least 40 percent 
of No. 1 grade tomatoes for color, (this 
actually is the minimum of No. 1 ac- 
cepted in most contracts for tomatoes 
bought on the grade basis), and in order 
to make fancy grade canned tomato juice 
we need 60 percent No. 1’s or better. We 
also know from experience that tomatoes 
delivered to the open market for sale will 
rarely have as good a red color as toma- 
toes delivered direct to the plant where 
they are paid for on the basis of the 
grade of the tomatoes. This is partly 
because in open market purchases, which 
are usually on the basis of tomatoes for 
peeling or for canning as whole toma- 
toes, there may not be the desire on the. 
part of the buyer to have real red ripe 
tomatoes such as we need for juice, for 
the reason pointed out above. Further- 
more, with open market tomatoes, there 
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is no particular incentive to make sure 
that only red ripe tomatoes are sent to 
market, as all the tomatoes in a load 
will bring the same price anyway, and 
the price of the load will be determined 
largely by how many other people bring 
in their tomatoes at the same time and 
not by how good the tomatoes in that 
load are. (Italics ours.) On the other 
hand, if the farmer takes the trouble to 
fertilize his crop properly and to spray 
properly to control blight, and to pick 
carefully, and thereby gets a lot of good 
tomatoes, it seems only fair he should 
get some recognition for this good work, 
which is what will happen if he sells his 
tomatoes on a graded basis. Even when 
the market is glutted, the farmer who 
sells on a grade will still get his regular 
price, based on the quality of tomatoes he 
delivers, irrespective of the price other 
people are getting, and of course he will 
have a pretty good idea before he even 
picks his tomatoes as to how much he 
will get for them, which sounds like a 
good business proposition. 


COLOR vs GREEN OR YELLOW TOP 


Another question with color is how 
important are the green cores or green 
and yellow tops on the tomatoes as far 
as juice is concerned. Theoretically, we 
could trim each one of our tomatoes by 
hand to remove the cores or light spots, 
but if we did, I am afraid we wouldn’t be 
in the tomato juice or catsup business 
very long. As mentioned earlier, we 
have to compete with tomato juice made 
in other parts of the country, and there 
is a limit to what we can charge for our 
juice, and therefore, a limit not only on 
the price we can pay for our tomatoes, 
but also on the amount of money we can 
spend in handling our tomatoes. Natur- 
ally in the tomatoes we buy, we want to 
have all good usable tomatoes of No. 2 
color or better, and at least 40 percent 
of No. 1 tomatoes, or we just can’t oper- 
ate at all, and as mentioned earlier, if 
we didn’t make catsup as well as juice, 
we would need 60 percent of No. 1 grade 
tomatoes. It is true that some green 
cores or green tops will be taken out of 
our juice with the skin and seeds in the 
usual process of our operations, but this 
isn’t the whole story, as the tomatoes are 
all heated before we squeeze out the 
juice, and if we have much green stuff 
present during this heating, the heat will 
dissolve some of it which will have a bad 
effect on the color and flavor of the to- 
mato juice. Nevertheless, despite this 
difficulty, if the flesh of the tomato is a 
good red color, all No. 1 grade except for 
a bit of green core, as far as we are con- 
cerned, is a better tomato than one 
which is all No. 2 for color with abso- 
lutely no green core, as a tomato which 
is only % red is a pretty sad tomato, and 
this is what a No. 2 tomato tends to be. 


HUMAN ELEMENT 
There is one factor we should all re- 
member with the inspection and grading 
system. Although the inspector is em- 
ployed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, we must remember that 
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he is only human, and therefore capable 
of making an occasional error of judg- 
ment. Sometimes it seems to the manu- 
facturer that he must be looking at the 
tomatoes through rose colored glasses, 
and at other times no doubt, the grower 
thinks the inspector sees green where it 
should be pink, but on the whole, all 
parties find the results of the inspection 
to be fair in the long run, and certainly 
until something better comes along, the 
U. S. Grade inspection in our opinion, is 
the best and fairest method of determin- 
ing the quality of the tomatoes received. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the canners are working to- 
gether all the time to improve the sys- 
tem, especially as far as sampling and 
color rating are concerned, and one 
scheme now being investigated is to 
measure by a special machine the color 
of the juice squeezed from the tomatoes 
in order to determine the grade. This 
sounds like a good idea from our point 
of view, as it is the juice which we use 
in making tomato juice and catsup, and 
this is not always the same color as the 
skin or the flesh, but there is still a lot 
of work to be done before anyone can dis- 
cuss in detail how this could be applied 
to the grading of tomatoes. 


DECAY 


Another important quality factor in 
tomatoes as well as the color, is the “de- 
cay” present when the tomatoes are 
picked and delivered. Here again it is 
best to go back to the U. S. Grades, as 
these are the most widely accepted stand- 
ards available. To classify as a No. 1 
tomato, only 10 percent by weight of 
trimmable decay is permitted, and for a 
No. 2, up to 20 percent. These figures 
are probably a carry-over from the days 
when all tomatoes were canned individu- 
ally and in our experience, for the manu- 
facturer of tomato juice, are a bit too 
lenient in the amount of decay per- 
mitted, particularly in No. 2 tomatoes. 
With a No. 2 tomato, not only do we pay 
full price for the 20 percent of decayed 
fruit which might be present, but we also 
pay someone in our factory to trim off 
this decayed portion. Even more impor- 
tant from the quality angle is the fact 
that a lot of this decayed material in 
the tomatoes can not be seen by the 
naked eye, and therefore can not be de- 
tected and removed by the girls who sort 
and trim the tomatoes. However, it can 
be seen under the microscope, and that 
is the basis of the “mould count” test, 
which I am sure many of you have heard 
about. This is a test éstablished by the 
U. S. Government, in which a sample of 
tomato juice or catsup is examined on 
a special slide with a special microscope, 
so that any fragments of mould present 
can be seen and counted. Usually 25 or 
50 different “views” or fields are taken 
with each sample, and if more than 1 out 
of 5 of these shows visible pieces of 
mould under the microscope, then accord- 
ing to the U. S. Government that sample 
is made from bad tomatoes and is not 
fit for human consumption. 
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We know that if as much as 20 percent — 
of a tomato is decayed, it is going to be © 


practically impossible for us to remove 


all that decay when we trim these toma- © 


toes, so that if we try to use these toma- 


toes, the man with the microscope will — 


still see more than the permissible 
amount of mould, and therefore some- 
times in wet weather, we are more con- 
cerned with the decay factor in our 
tomatoes than with the color. Anthrac- 
nose spots are a particularly bad factor 
from the mould angle, as the anthracnose 
shows up under the microscope as a lot 
of very fine strands of mould, and the 
spots on the surface of the tomato go 
down pretty deep into the fruit and if 
we have more than about half a dozen 
anthracnose spots on a tomato, from our 
point of view, we might as well throw 


the whole tomato away, and this is the © 
reason we pay so much attention to the © 


anthracnose condition in the tomatoes 
we buy. This whole question of decay 
in tomatoes and the relation of U. S. 
Grades of the tomatoes to the qual- 
ity of the finished product is also being 


studied by the U.S.D.A., and various © 
State Experiment Stations in cooperation ~ 


with canners in all tomato growing areas, 
and we should all know a lot. more about 
this subject in a few years ’time. 


CRACKS 


Another quality feature which causes 
us trouble at times is “cracked’’ toma- 
toes. The cracks in the tomato can not 
only serve as “traps” for mould growth 
which is very hard to wash off, or other- 
wise remove, but will also lead to “black 
specks” in the finished product, as the 
cracks or scars will get broken up by our 
machines. These specks are particularly 


objectionable in catsup, where the toma- — 
toes are concentrated anyway and are — 


not squeezed through such a fine screen 
as in canned tomato juice. Here again, 


we can’t afford to trim off all the scarred © 


tissues, cat faces, etc., by hand, or we 
would trim ourselves out of business, and 
with a lot of tomatoes in this condition it 


is practically impossible to adjust our — 
machines to throw out enough of this © 


material without breaking some of it up; 
and at times there may be so many 
specks from cracked tomatoes we can’t 


make fancy grade catsup. On the other — 


hand, we know there are times when 
weather conditions are such that the to- 


matoes are bound to crack and then when ~ 


me 


these cracked tomatoes ripen, the scars — 
harden up, and this is the time when we ~ 
have trouble, even though the tomato is ~ 
good and red and still makes the No. 1 — 
grade of the U. S. D. A., but it won’t © 
make a No. 1 grade finished product. — 


This is a problem where we hope the 


University of Maryland experts will 
have some interesting results in another © 
year or two. They are developing “crack ~ 
resistant” varieties of tomatoes, which ~ 
will be able to stand several days of rain ~ 
followed by several days of hot sunshine ~ 


without cracking open. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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CULTIVATION ESSENTIAL FOR 
GOOD CROP GROWTH 


The increasing dependence upon chem- 
icals for controlling weeds in agricul- 
tural crops has tended to mean less use 
of the cultivator for this purpose, but 
experiments at The Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at New Haven 
during the past three years show that 
the cultivator is not ready for retire- 
ment. Results show that, aside from its 
merits in destroying weeds, cultivation 
definitely steps up crop production. 


According to Dr. C. L. W. Swanson 
and H. G. M. Jacobson of the Station’s 


- Soils Department, soil on cultivated plots 


showed improved structure and better 
aeration than that on plots treated with 
the chemical weed killer, 2,4-D. The bet- 
ter aerated soil released more nitrogen 
to the plants which produced a larger 
yield. 


The test crop used was corn. On one- 
half the plots, 2,4-D was used exclusively 
for weed control. On the other half, cul- 
tivation was relied on to take care of the 
weed problem. 


Results were particularly striking dur- 
ing the 1948 and 1949 seasons, both hot, 
dry summers, interspersed with infre- 
quent, but heavy downpours of rain. On 
the 2,4-D plots, undisturbed by the cul- 
tivator, a hard crust formed, while the 
soil on the cultivated plots was porous 
and in good condition. More striking 
than the variation in soil, however, was 
the contrast in the crop grown. The corn 
on the 2,4-D plots was smaller and 
lighter green in color. At the end of the 
1948 season, the cultivated plots yielded 
61.5 bushels of corn per acre, while the 
plots treated with 2,4-D produced only 
15.2 bushels. Corresponding figures for 
1949, when weather conditions were 
somewhat more favorable, were 94.6 and 
68.3. 


Yield differences were much less pro- 
nounced in 1950, which was an ideal year 
for corn production. All plots did well, 
with the area treated with 2,4-D produc- 
ing only 15 bushels less per acre than 
the cultivated plots. However, measure- 
ments of nitrogen in the harvested corn 
grain showed that the cultivated corn 
contained substantially more nitrogen 
than that receiving 2,4-D treatments. It 


is known that protein content increases 


directly as nitrogen content increases, 


so the food value of the cultivated corn 


was greater. 


While the experiments were not de- 


) signed to compare the efficiency of the 
"two methods in controlling weeds, but 


only their effect on crop growth and soil 
tilth, observations did show that weed 


> mortality on the 2,4-D plots was lower. 


) that it can be overdone. 


Despite the favorable results with cul- 
tivation, however, there is some evidence 
Soil examina- 


~ tion of the corn plots under continuous 
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cultication for three years showed, that 
‘>in areas where the tractor wheels had 


travelled many times, structure was 
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poorer than in the spots where the wheel 
did not strike. Plans are to continue 
these experiments for several more years 
to see just how deleterious this compact- 
ing effect is on the soil and on crop 
growth. 


From the past three year’s work, it 
would appear that in hot years with 
rains which are very heavy when they do 
occur, cultivation is essential. In years 
when weather conditions are more favor- 
able for crop growth, some cultivation 
will give better results than reliance 
upon chemical weed-killers alone. Prob- 
ably the answer will be a judicious use of 
both methods of weed control, with 
the proportion dependent upon growing 
conditions. 


PEACH PRODUCTION IN °51 
TO REFLECT GAINS IN RESEARCH 


Science is bringing changes to the peach 
orchard, says U.S.D.A. Although weather 
is still a main factor in determining size 
of crop, improved varieties and impor- 
tant advances in cultural practices, and 
disease and insect control are helping to 
stabilize yields of high-quality fruit. 
Surveying research gains, Dr. F. P. Cul- 
linan, assistant chief of Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, points out that a number of 
varieties expected to make a good show- 
ing this year have come out of the Fed- 
eral State cooperative breeding program 
of the past 7 years. One of the chief ob- 


jectives has been to extend the produc- 


tion season with superior commercial 
varieties that ripen earlier or later than 
Elberta, the standard market peach. 


“For the sake of tradition and the pres- 
ervation of American sport, each tractor 
comes equipped with a set of horse- 
shoes!” 


FARM MACHINERY 
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ORCHARD MITE CONTROL 


The European red mite and the two- 
spotted mite pose a control problem for 
New York State fruit growers which is 
being met by the use of new and im- 
proved insecticides, according to ento- 
mologists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

One of the complications in combating 
orchard mites is that sprays for the red 
mite can be applied early in the season 
to semi-dormant trees, while the two- 
spotted mite is fought with summer 
sprays, explain the Station scientists. At 
least two other species of mites are 
found in New York orchards but have 
not yet assumed economic importance, it 
is said. : 

The most effective control for the 
European red mite is an oil spray ap- 
plied to destroy the overwintering eggs. 
For this purpose a two percent “supe- 
rior” oil applied at the green tip or de- 
layed dormant stage of bud development 
has proved best in the Station tests. Di- 
nitro sprays, including DN-289 and El- 
getol 318, were also tried but proved to 
be less dependable than oil. The better 
kill of eggs throughout the trees with 
the oil spray is attributed to the better 
covering properties of the oil. 

Because it overwinters as an adult in 
debris on the ground, the two-spotted 
mite must be combatted with summer 
treatments, say the Station workers. 
Summer sprays also aid in checking later 
outbreaks of the red mite. 

Parathion at the rate of one pound of 
the 15 percent wettable powder in 100 
gallons of spray, or TEPP at the rate of 
one fourth to one half pint in 100 gallons 
have proved efficient materials against 
orchard mites in summer sprays tested 
by the Station scientists. Both materials 
should be used in two applications spaced 
about ten days apart, with the first 
spray applied when the mites start to 
build up—usually around July 15, say 
the entomologists. 


THE CONTROL OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE DISEASES 


The series-of 12 articles which ap- 
peared in THE CANNING TRADE begin- 
ning with the first issue in December 
and continuing through the last issue in 
February on “The Severity of Fruit and 
Vegetable Diseases in the United States 
and the Chemicals Recommended for 
their Control” is now in the course of 
being reprinted. This 64 page book, of 
a size 8% x 11% inches will, therefore, 
soon be available from Dr. George L. 
McNew, Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Yonkers 3, New York, 
at nominal cost. 


RECORD FOOD DISPLAYS 


Super Market Institute announces that 
the products display to be held ‘n con-. 
nection with its 14th annual convention 
in Chicago in May is a “sell-out”, with 
a total of 290 exhibitors having con- 
tracted for space. 
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———NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CHARLES SEABROOK HONORED 


Charles F. Seabrook of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, founder and President of Sea- 
brook Farms Company, was honored for 
distinguished service to agriculture at a 
dinner held at Princeton on April 11, 
attended by nearly 200 farm and busi- 
ness leaders. A silver medallion of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Society, bear- 
ing the inscription “For Service to Agri- 
culture”? was presented to Mr. Seabrook 
by Willard H. Allen, State Secretary of 
Agriculture, who recounted the progress 
of the Seabrook operation from a 57 
acre family vegetable farm in 1900 to 
the 50,000 acre farming-freezing opera- 
tion of today. Secretary Allen commen- 
ded the development of the frozen food 
industry, exemplified in New Jersey by 
Seabrook Farms, as providing substan- 
tial market outlets for a large acreage 
of vegetable and fruit crops. 

Mr. Seabrook’s three sons, Balford, 
Courtney and Jack, associated with him 
in the farming enterprise, were among 
a number of farm leaders introduced by 
Lester Collins, Moorestown fruit grower 
and President of the Society, who pre- 
sided. 

Last week Governor Driscoll sent to 
the Senate the name of Mr. Seabrook as 
Appointee to a full term as a member of 
the Employment Security Council of the 
Department of Labor and Industry. He 
had served on the Council during the 
past year under an ad-interim appoint- 
ment. 


MAINE SUMMER MEETING 


The Summer Meeting of the Maine 
Canners Association will again be held 
at Lakewood, June 12 and 13, F. Webster 
Browne, Association Secretary has an- 
nounced. 


SAMPLE CUTTING DATES 


Canners League of California has an- 
nounced that the 1952 Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting will be held 
at the Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 
January 10 and 11. The time and place 
of the Annual Directors Conference and 
Annual Meeting of the League will be 
decided at a later date. 


RENEWS T-V SHOW 


Cortley Foods, Inc. has renewed its 
sponsorship of “You’re on your Own” 
T-V Show, for its frozen food products, 
over WABD, the flagship station of the 
Dumont Television Network. The re- 
newed contract will begin May 6 and run 
for 26 weeks each Sunday from 2 to 2:30 
P.M. Since its debut two months ago 
the program has presented such person- 
alities as Sam Leven, Ethel Barrymore 
Colt, Morey Amsterdam and Vivian 
Blaine. 
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UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING 
FOR NEW YORK CANNERS 


More than 25 members of the Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
have signed up to participate in a pro- 
gram of uniform cost accounting similar 
to that which has been in effect on the 
West Coast for a number of years, ac- 
cording to the Association’s Finance 
Committee Chairman, Cliff Stell. The 
Committee has been working for a num- 
ber of months to sell the idea to canners 
and freezers of the State. The program, 
which is a specialized cost accounting 
service, will be conducted by the Wayne 
Mayhew Company of San Francisco, 
considered an outstanding accounting 
authority in the food business. The ac- 
counting firm has opened an office in the 
First Federal Savings Building in 
Rochester and have already gone to work 
on the program. Products to be covered 
include snap beans, peas, corn, tomatoes, 
tomato juice, spinach, frozen apples, 
canned apples, apple sauce, frozen cher- 
ries, canned raspberries, frozen straw- 
berries, grape juice, beets, carrots, and 
possibly one or two additional products. 
Full information may be obtained from 
the Mayhew firm. 


GULF STATE CANNERS ELECT 


At the recent Annual Meeting, the 
Louisiana-Mississippi-Alabama Vegeta- 
ble Processors Association elected the 
following officers: Julian McPhillips, 
King Pharr Canning Operations, Inc., 
Cullman, Alabama, President; B. F. 
Trappey, B. F. Trappey’s Sons, Inc., 
New Iberia, Louisiana, Vice-President; 
and J. F. Bowman, Southern Shell: Fish 
Company, Harvey, Louisiana, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


SOYBEAN PROCESSING PLANT 


Chemical Plants Division of Blaw- 
Knox Company has received an order 
from General Mills Inc., for the complete 
engineering and construction of a 250- 
tons-per-day soybean processing plant to 
be located at Rossford, Ohio. 

Equipment to be furnished by Chemi- 
cal Plants Division includes machinery 
and process equipment for conditioning, 
cracking and flaking the beans; the 
Blaw-Knox Rotocel for extracting the 
oil; solvent recovery system; and grind- 
ing, storage and loading of the finished 
product. 


SNOW CROP APPOINTS 


Martin Mathews, vice-president in 
charge of sales and marketing for the 
Snow Crop Marketers Division of Clin- 
ton Foods, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. E. Vincent as director 
of sales and Duncan Kelly as national 
sales manager. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


TO EXPAND PINEAPPLE 
ACREAGE 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., has made a trade 
of land with the Oahu Sugar Co. on the 
island of Oahu and this will make possi- 
ble the expansion of pineapple acreage 
by about 10 percent during the next four 
years. The trade involves about 3,000 
acres of land now planted to sugar cane. 


FOOD MACHINERY EARNINGS 
UP SHARPLY 


The Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., San Jose, Calif., reports an in- 
crease of 80 percent in net earnings in 
1950. Net income totaled $7,728,100, or 
$3.34 per share, compared with $4,305,- 
926,or $1.72 a share in 1949. Sales were 
$101,888,189 against $86,343,520 a year 
earlier. The accelerated sales resulted 
from a defense economy, along with in- 
creased sales in normal lines, reports 
President Paul L. Davies. 


AMERICAN CAN TO EXPAND 
SAN FRANCISCO PLANT 


The American Can Company has pur- 
chased a two-block area in San Francis- 
co, California on Third St., between 22nd 
and 23rd Streets for expansion purposes, 
the deal involving more than a million 
dollars. 


KLEIN TO MANAGE 
SUGAR DIVISION 


Ambler Klein has been appointed man- 
ager of the sugar division of Parrott & 
Co., San Francisco, California, Northern 
California representatives of the Holly 
Sugar Corp., Parrott & Co. are pioneers 
in the food brokerage business’ in this 
territory. 


PAPER BOX PLANT AT 
SAN LEANDRO 
The Pioneer division of the Flintkote 
Corp. has purchased a 17% acre site at 
San Leandro, California and plan to con- 
struct a folding paper box plant at an 
initial investment of at least $2,000,000. 


WALNUT ABSORBS ATWATER 


The Walnut Creek Canning Co. has 
taken over the Atwater Packing Co., At- 
water, California. 


BARRON-GRAY PLANS 
ALTERATIONS 
The Barron-Gray Packing Co., San 
Jose, California is planning to make al- 


terations to the cannery at an estimated 
cost of $85,000. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


BROKER LEADER HONORED 


Selected by Cleveland food industry 
lrepresentatives as the outstanding local 
‘man of the year, Roy C. Ossman, Cleve- 
land food broker was today presented 
‘with a Certificate of Honor at a special 
‘luncheon held here. Mr. Ossman was 
recently elected 1951 National Chairman 
of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
“tion. He is President of the Paul E. 
“Kroehle Co. He entered the food broker- 
‘age business in 1933 when he became an 
-associate of Paul Kroehle. 
| Sponsored by the Associated Grocery 
‘Manufacturers Representatives of Cleve- 
‘land, the Special affair held at the Hotel 
‘Hollenden in Cleveland was attended by 
‘members and guests representing all seg- 
ments of the food industry of Cleveland 
pand the nearby area. The presentation 
‘of the Certificate to Mr. Ossman was 
“made by Ben Dellett, President of the 
\A.G.M.R. The latter organization is 
‘composed of the manufacturers’ sales- 
imen and food brokers who sell in the 
Cleveland area. 

' In making the award to Mr. Ossman 

‘the Cleveland group made a special ex- 

‘ception to a long standing tradition— 

‘that of awarding a Certificate of Honor 
to trade buyers only. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


’ Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
‘tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
“nounces that the following have been 
§ admitted to membership: A. J. Onofrio 
Associates, Wichita, Kansas, recom- 
‘mended by Ranney-Hornung Sales Co.; 
"E. L. Adelman Associates, New York, 
recommended by Otto Weber Assoc. Inc.; 
Ken J. Pezrow Co., New York, recom- 
mended by Otto Weber Assoc. Inc.; Wo- 
“mack-Byrne Co., Dallas, recommended by 
Charles H. Platter & Co.; Frank D. 
Powers Co., Inc., Jacksonville, recom- 
“mended by Batey Brokerage Co.; R. G. 
"McCabe Co., Seattle, recommended by 
“Mailliard & Schmiedell. 

Stokely & Shives, Inc., Greenville, 
| C., recommended by Consolidated 
~Bkge. Co.; Doug Milne Co., Jacksonville, 
“recommended by Batey Brokerage Co.; 
‘Ringland-McHugh Co., Flint, Michigan, 
“recommended by Walter M. Greeson Co.; 
“Albany, Georgia, branch of All-State 
Brokerage Co. of Jacksonville; Arthur 
E. Collott, Billings, Montana, recom- 
ended by Carr-O’Neill Bkge. Co.; W. 
“B. Robinson Co., Charlotte, N. C., recom- 
“mended by The House of Stokely; Tri- 
mangle Sales Co., Albany, N. Y., recom- 
ended by Ross Davis Company; W. E. 
hite Sales Co., Kansas City, Missouri, 
“recommended by Nelson Brokerage Co.; 
Portland, Oregon, branch of Junge-Mc- 
regor Co., of Seattle. 


HOMER FREED BROKER 


> Homer Freed has opened offices as a 
“food broker at 24 California St., San 
Francisco, California. 
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COLUMBUS BROKERS ELECT 


At the monthly meeting of the Colum- 
bus Food Brokers Association, held on 
the first Friday of each month, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1951-52: 
A. L. Bernsdorf, Brinker-Bernsdorf Com- 
pany, President; George Willard, George 
Willard Company, Vice-President; Walter 
G. Cott, Cott Brokerage Company, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; and William Spangler, 
Nelson-Sheppard Company, Area Lieu- 
tenant. The Secretary maintains offices 
at 370 W. Broad Street. 


OHIO JOBBERS TO MEET 


Price regulations and the role of foods 
in the defense economy will be the theme 
of the Associated Wholesale Food Dis- 
tributors of Ohio’s 45th annual conven- 
tion in Columbus this week. 

National and regional price stabiliza- 
tion officials will appear on the program, 
according to Raymond B. Wiltsee, of 
Portsmouth, president of the association. 


TO OCCUPY NEW PLANT 


A. H. Perfect & Co., Fort Wayne 
wholesale grocers, will move their busi- 
ness early this summer to the company’s 
new one-story streamlined warehouse on 
Nelson Road in that city. The new plant 
has 76,000 square feet of floor space. 


IN NEW CHAIN POST 


Fred W. Albrecht Co., Akron, Ohio. 
announces the appointment of Orville 
Christman as produce merchandiser for 
its Acme Stores operated in the Akron 
area. 


SANBORN HOLMES MOVES 
The offices of Sanborn, Holmes & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago food brokers, are now 
located at 1605 W. Devon Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26. 


GETS MEXICAN PINEAPPLE 
ACCOUNT 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, an- 
nounce their appointment as exclusive 
Sales Agents and Distributors in the 
United States for the Canned Pineapple 
pack of Empacadora de Loma Bonita, 
S. A., Mexico. 

This firm recently purchased the Dol- 
mex plant at Tuxtilla, Veracruz, which 
was built two years ago by the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. The plant equipment in- 
cludes the automatic Ginaca ‘machines 
which were developed by Dole and are 
used in their Hawaiian operations. 

During the past two seasons the pack 
has been distributed in this country un- 
der the SWEET TREAT label, and 
Parrott & Co. will continue to market 
the product under the same brand. 

With the acquisition of the Dolmex 
plant, Empacadora de Loma Bonita, S. 
A., will now have two Pineapple packing 
plants—their other operation being at 
Loma Bonita (about 60 miles distant), 
which they have operated for the last 
eight years. In 1948, the most modern 
automatic equipment was installed in 
this plant. 

Between the two plants, it is estimated 
that the production during the 1951 sea- 
son, which commences about May 15th, 
will be in excess of 500,000 cases of 
Sliced, Crushed and Tidbits, of which ap- 
proximately 90 percent will be exported 
to the United States and Canada. 

Plans are now being made to keep 
Pineapple stock at various distribution 
points in the United States, which will 
be marketed by Parrott & Co. through 
their brokers. 


GETS FISH ACCOUNT 


George A. Mendes Co. has been ap- 
pointed New York sales representatives 
for Gavin Bros., Inc., Seattle car.ners of 
salmon and crabmeat. 


Arthur E. Schiller, center, of Hunt Foods New Jersey, Inc., was elected president of 
the New Jersey Canners Association at its annual meeting recently. With the new 
president are vice-president Norman Bauer, left, of Stokley Foods, Inc., Trenton, and 


secetary-treasurer Newlin B. Watson of Bridgeton. 
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CANS—M-25 AMENDED 


Further steps to save tin for defense 
and to direct the production of tin cans 
into channels of most essential usage 
were taken April 6 by the National Pro- 
duction Authority. 


NPA amended the can order, M-25, to 
make three major changes which: 


(1) Reduce can quotas for certain 
packs, such as beer and pet foods, and 
raise quotas for a few food items. (Most- 
ly Meats). 


(2) Establish a more flexible can 
quota system. 


(3) Set up a preference system, begin- 
ning with the second quarter, under 
which can manufacturers unable to fill 
all orders are required to schedule pro- 
duction operations to deliver cans in the 
following sequence: first, on defense- 
rated (DO) orders or NPA directives; 
second, on orders for class “A” products, 
as listed in order; and third, on orders 
for class “B” products and containers 
made wholly of black plate. After filling 
orders in the first two groups, a manu- 
facturer must make equitable distribu- 
tion of remaining cans among other 
customers. 


In general the preference rating for 
fruits and vegetables seems to be deter- 
mined by the degree of perishability. For 
- instance, items like beets, carrots, mixed 
vegetables, white potatoes, soaked beans, 
apple juice, prune juice, etc., are given 
a “B” rating. Items like corn, peas, green 
and wax beans, tomatoes, peaches, pears, 
ete., are given an “A” rating. While 
some items with “B” preference ratings 
such as beets and carrots are permitted 
unlimited pack, in the event the can sup- 
plier is unable to fill all orders, that “B” 
rating can result in a quota limitation, 
for the order reads: 


“If, after filling all reasonably antici- 
pated requirements for cans with prefer- 
ence A designations, a can manufacturer 
is unable to fill all his requirements for 
cans with preference B designations, he 
must equally distribute such shortage 
against (1) all requirements for cans 
with preference B designations and (2) 
requirements for cans made wholly of 
black plate. In cases where the quota 
under Column (3) of Schedule I is shown 
as ‘unlimited’ and not designated ‘A’, and 
also where a product is packed in cans 
made wholly of black plate which is un- 
limited, the packer’s quota for each such 
product for the purposes of the prefer- 
ence requirement under this section shall 
be considered as limited to 100 percent of 
the corresponding period of either 1949 
or 1950, his selected base year.” 


It should be noted that pet foods, beer ©: 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


The perishable food pack and a few 
items such as blood plasma are still per- 
mitted unlimited pack. 


Other food and non-food packers are 
now limited to quotas set at 100, 90 or 75 
percent of their pack. 


Previously, M-25 permitted a 100 per- 
cent pack—compared to the first quarter 
of either 1949 or 1950—for most non- 
perishable agricultural products, and a 
90 percent pack for beer, pet food and 
non-food products. Beer, pet food and 
some other items are now reduced to 75 
percent quotas. 


Schedule II is deleted by the amend- 
ment, the products being deleted or in- 
corporated in Schedule I. The number 
of products listed is reduced from 360 
(347 in Schedule I, 13 in Schedule II) to 
240. Much of this is done by consolidat- 
ing items under one head but a good 
many have also been deleted. 

Cans made wholly of black plate may 
be used for products not listed in Sched- 
ule I. 


The Order eliminates the restriction 
on repacking from other tin containers. 

Orders with a DO rating are exempt 
from the quota restrictions and such or- 
ders packed to meet military specifica- 
tions for shipment overseas are exempt 
from the plate limitations. 


The provisions of the order shall not 
apply when the Office of. International 
Trade has provided a validated export 
license. 


Decisions on quota percentages and 
classification within new “A” and “B” 


listings were made on food items by the’ 


Department of Agriculture. 


For non-food products, NPA criteria 
was, basically, the need for balancing 
availability of tin against the necessity 
of the product to the defense effort, pub- 
lic health or the national economy. Addi- 
tional factors considered included the 
possibility ou using alternate packaging 
and the quantity of tin consumed by the 
pack. 


Packers of items listed on Schedule I 
are prohibited by the order from receiv- 
ing cans in quantities which would bring 
their supplies above a “practicable mini- 
mum working inventory”. Size of this 
inventory will vary according to each 
packer’s individual conditions. 


Since many packers, particularly those 
of agricultural products, cannot antici- 
pate from record what their can needs 
will be in a particular quarter, NPA to- 
day authorized a cumulative quota 


system. 


Under it, a packer who uses less than 


and many like items also have a B ** the amount of cans permitted him for 


rating. 
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packing a particular product during any 
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quarter (including the first quarter of 
1951) may use the remainder at any 
time during the balance of 1951 to pack 
that same product. This provision was 
developed from a suggestion of the NPA 
Can Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee. 


The amendment also, because of con- 
version difficulties, extends to May 15 the 
period in which .25 electrolytic tin plate 
or SCMT (special coated manufacturers’ 
terneplate) may be used in place of black 
plate for soldered parts of certain cans. 


GEISSLER SUCCEEDS TRIGG 
AT PMA 


Ralph S. Trigg was transferred from 
his position as Administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
on March 30 and Gus Geissler was 
named by Secretary Brannon to succeed 
him. As PMA Administrator Mr. Geiss- 
ler has responsibility for planning and 
carrying out, under Secretary Brannan’s 
general direction and supervision, the 
functions under the Defense Program 
Act with respect to food, farm equip- 
ment and fertilizer. Mr. Geissler had 
been Manager of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Board since April 1946. 

Harold K. Hill, who has served as As- 
sistant Director of PMA, Grain Branch, 
and as Director of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and since February 1950 as 
Assistant PMA Administrator for Pro- 
duction, was appointed Deputy Admin- 
istrator of PMA. 

Mr. Trigg was transferred to the posi- 
tion of Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Commodity Credit Corporation 
affairs. 

Frank K. Woolley, Deputy Adminis- 
trator under Mr. Trigg, was transferred 
to a position bearing the same title as 
Mr. Trigg’s new assignment. 


TAYLOR WOULD CHANGE 
“AREA OF PRODUCTION” 


Henry P. Taylor, President of the can- 
ning firm of Taylor & Caldwell of Wal- 
kerton, Virginia, charged at a_ public 
hearing held April 3 that the present 
definition of “Area of Production” 
thwarts the intent of Congress and nul- 
lifies the exemption for agricultural 
workers provided by the Legislative 
Branch in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1988 as amended. Mr. Taylor sug- 
gested that the definition proposed by 
Harold K. Bachelder, Attorney, and at 
the time President of the Ladoga Can- 
ning Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, at 
the Wage and Hour Division Hearing 
April 3, 1939, be adopted. It reads as 
follows: “Section 536.2 ‘Area of Produc- 
tion’ as used in Section 13(a)(10) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act means: 
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That geographical territory within which 
the agricultural or horticultural com- 
modity in question can be, and normally 
is, grown and delivered, or deliverable, 
by growers, in its raw or natural state, 
to the establishment in question for han- 
dling, packing, storing, ginning, com- 
pressing, pasteurizing, drying, preparing 
in its raw or natural state, canning for 
market, or for making cheese, or butter, 
or other dairy products.” 

Mr. Taylor, who is immediate past 
president of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, has advised this publication that 
his opinion with respect to the “Area of 
Production” is entirely personal and in 
no way reflects the attitude of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 


“LEGAL MINIMUMS” 
CORRECTED, AMENDED 


PMA April 10 announced a correction 
in California area 1950 season average 
price of tomatoes for processing as an- 
nounced February 27, and published in 
“The Canning Trade” of March 5, page 
13. The 1950 season average price to 
growers of tomatoes for that State 
should be changed from $25.50 to $23.00. 


At the same time PMA announced an 
amendment to the same press release re- 
lating to spinach for processing. The 
original announcement established area 
“legal minimum” prices only for Califor- 


nia, Texas, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- ° 


ginia, Arkansas and Oklahoma areas. 
This amendment groups all other states 
into a single area, for which “legal mini- 
mum” price is the same as the U. S. 
“legal minimum” price, which as of Jan- 
uary 15, 1951, was $50.50 per ton and 
$60.20 as of March 15, 1951. 1950 season 
average price established for this area is 
$50.00 per ton. 


BRUSSELS SPROUT GRADES 


The U.S.D.A. has announced that U. S. 
Standards for grades of frozen Brussels 
sprouts have been revised and will be- 
come effective for use in 30 days from 
April 5. 

The revised standards cover changes in 
allowances for yellow-colored sprouts and 
for poorely trimmed and damaged units. 
The three grades—Grade A (or Fancy), 
Grade B (or Extra Standard), and 
Grade C (or Standard)—also specify 


varying degrees of development, com- 


pactness, and structure of the Brussels 
sprouts heads. The revised standards 
supersede the standards which were first 
published June 15, 1945. 


ASSUMES OPS POST 


W. Victor Womack, Abilene broker 
and regional director for the National 
Food Brokers’ Association in that terri- 
tory, has been named regional price exec- 
utive for the Office of Price Stabilization 
at Dallas. 
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NEW! REVOLUTIONARY! 


STEINLITE ELECTRONIC MOISTURE TESTER 


measures moisture content 
? from O to 100%, accurately 


quickly, economically! 
@ Insures Quality 
@ Eliminates Costly Guesswork 
@ Provides Laboratory Equipment at Reasonable Price 


Now, an amazing new instrument that helps you master difficult moisture 
testing problems in a few minutes. Here’s a scientific electrical tester that saves 
time and money and brings bigger returns from products you buy and sell. 

For example, this new Steinlite Model 300, developed after years of research 
and extensively field-tested by leading food processors for three seasons, proves 
invaluable in every sweet corn packing step—because moisture content definitely 
determines quality. And higher quality generally means greater profits. The 
Steinlite has been successfully used to establish exact harvesting dates . . . to 
improve grading . . . to aid processing. 


“‘No Special Training Required to Operate It” 


Reports Oconomowoc (Wisconsin) Canning 
Company: “We used the Steinlite Moisture 
Tester exclusively for the past three years in 
bre-grading, thus eliminating all guesswork in 
arriving at the proper time of harvest. It oper- 
ates economically and accurately and we found 
no special training was required.” 

Further, you can make a test with this 
Steinlite in 6 minutes ... or less. No pre- 
vious experience necessary ... no laboratory 
technique required. It’s low in cost... read- 
ily portable. You need not be near a water 
supply. Only a cloth is needed to wipe the 
equipment dry after using. 


Undoubtedly moisture content is an important factor in the price, quality, 
processing or storage of your products. Steinlite models for testing all manner 
of free-flowing materials are available — in any moisture range. Already, charts 
for more than 200 products have been prepared. From Seedburo you can obtain 
the most highly developed moisture testing service in America. Describe your 
moisture testing problem and we will be glad to offer a solution. 


EEOBURG 


CHICAGO 


Seedburo Equipment Company, 
788 Converse Building, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Quiet continues 
to be the chief characteristic of the 
canned foods market. The spinach pack is 
progressing nicely in California and 
movement to the distributor from both 
California and the Ozarks, has been quite 
satisfactory to date. Even here, how- 
ever, there is evidence of a slow down. 
The Asparagus pack in California is 
about to get under way, but no prices 
have been named as yet, since agreement 
on the growers’ price has not been 
reached, and too, since no relief for 
other increased costs is yet in sight from 
price officials. 


Stock figures issued both by the Can- 
ners League of California and the Na- 
tional Canners Association show aspara- 
gus to be in good statistical position. 
According to N.C.A. there were but a 
little over a half million cases sold 
and unsold in canners’ hands on March 


MARKET NEWS 


1, over a month ago. The Canners 
League figures show that in California, 
where four-fifths of the stocks were held, 
better than half were sold, so there can 
be but scattered stocks unsold at this 
date. 


Southern grown vegetables, too, are 
doing very little to shatter the quiet of 
the market. The Florida bean situation 
is a poor one. One of the larger canners 
advised late last week that the prospec- 
tive pack has been materially retarded, 
and that it has been impossible to fill 
orders on hand. Cut beans, which come 
in after the sliced, are even further re- 
tarded. A Baltimore concern reports 
that at the present time it appears it 
will be at least eight to nine weeks be- 
fore production in any volume can be ob- 
tained on Southern beans. 


Distributors are concerned about the 
recent increase in freight rates and the 
ICC proposal to increase minimum car 
loadings of canned foods from 36,000 


BEETS—1950 PACK AND MARCH 1, 1951 STOCKS 
Compiled from N.C.A. Statistics 
Actual Cases 
East Midwest West Total 
WHOLE—Pack 596,386 1,439,971 249,705 2,286,062 
Stocks 304,358 693,118 147,962 1,145,438 
Cut—Pack 439,876 605,215 15,811 1,060,902 
Stocks 177,116 201,896 1,969 380,981 
1,254,215 1,693,178 762,646 3,710,039 
Stocks 540,619 586,191 370,743 1,497,553 
219,980 466,466 348,315 1,029,761 
Stocks 172,791 181,260 173,204 527,255 
QUARTERED—P ack 1,017 8,322 31 9,370 
Stocks 6,002 
FRENCH STYLE—Pack ............:0000 91,027 174,296 121,914 387,237 
Stocks 27,129 62,228 53,332 142,689 
2,602,501 4,387,448 1,498,422 8,482,371 
1. 336,602 384,391 108,743 829,736 
2,939,103 4,771,839 1,602,165 9,313,107 
Total Stocks, March 1 ..............00 1,222,013 1,730,695 747,210 3,699,918 
Total Ship., July 1 to March 1.... 1,717,090 3,041,144 854,955 5,613,189 
CARROTS—1950 PACK AND MARCH 1, 1951 STOCKS 
Compiled from N.C.A. Statistics 
Actual Cases 
East Midwest West Total 
WHOLE—Pacck 1,114 18,363 7,252 26,729 
Stocks 136 4,636 11,959 16,731 
3,503 23,883 25,438 52,824 
Stocks 3,896 8,587 10,830 28,3138 
35,438 79,834 66,976 182,248 
Stocks 9,735 41,454 36,229 87,418 
395,118 581,090 328,431 1,304,639 
Stocks 164,240 341,243 218,777 724,260 
QUARTERED—P ack 5,150 5,257 3,792 14,199 
Stocks 2,291 3,209 2,959 8,459 
FRENCH STYLE—Pack ................ 39,140 48,037 36,798 123,975 
Stocks 17,113 35,248 $4,641 87,002 
479,463 756,464 468,687 1,704,614 
612,178 948,882 672,087 2,233,147 
Total Stocks, March 1.................. 197,411 434,377 315,395 947,183 
Total Ship., July 1 to March 1..... 414,767 514,505 356,692 1,285,964 
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pounds to 65,000 pounds. They point out 
that under the present circumstances of 
depleted canners’ stocks, the order would 
work considerable hardship on the buyer. 
All reports indicate that the distributor 
is extremely inventory conscious once 
again. It’s a natural inclination to want 
to clean house as the end of the year ap- 
proaches and new packs begin to come 
in. But when it is painfully obvious that 
these new packs will cost considerably 
more money, that type of reasoning is a 
bit hard to understand. Undoubtedly, the 
so called peace scare is taking its toll 
among the buying fraternity. Just what 
effect General MacArthur’s ouster will 
have on their thinking cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. It may very well 
serve to strengthen their opinion how- 
ever, since he represented the strongest 
existing force opposed to appeasement. ” 


KRAUT ACREAGE—The acreage of 
kraut cabbage in prospect for contract- 
ing in 1951, including packers own plant- 
ings, is about 5 percent less than the 
acreage planted under contract in 1950 
but about 2 percent more than the 10- 
year average. If these early season pros- 
pects materialize, the 1951 contract 
plantings for kraut will total 9,980 acres, 
compared with 10,520 acres in 1950 and 
an average of 9,810 acres for the 1940-49 
period. 


Most of the réporting packers usually 
purchase a substantial portion of their 
kraut cabbage requirements on the open 
market in addition to quantities obtained 
from their contract acreage. At this 
time, information is not available re- 
garding the tonnage kraut packers in- 
tend to purchase on the open market in 
1951. In 1950 the open market acreage 
represented about 44 percent of the total 
planted acreage. For the preceding 10- 
year period, it averaged around 49 per- 
cent of the total. 


CORN ACREAGE—Corn canners are 
having a tough time getting the acre- 
age they want, even though they are 
offering a handsome price, in many cases 
50-60 percent and even more over last 
year. Then, too, judging by the April 
10th report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, just received, and 
which includes reports from canners as 


late as last week, corn canners don’t in-. 


tend to increase the acreage, even if they 
can get it, to the 40 percent increase 
asked by PMA a month or two ago. 
According to the reports they will settle 
for a 35 percent increase. If they get 
an average yield (2.48 tons per acre) on 
this acreage, they will get a production 
of 1,121,000 tons compared to 972,900 
tons in 1950 and a ten year, 1940-49 av- 
erage of 1,149,700 tons. 


BAE emphasized that the purpose of 
these reports is to assist growers and 
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processors generally in making such 
further changes in their 1951 acreage 
plans as may appear desirable. Com- 
ments from some processors indicate that 
their plans are more uncertain this year 
than usual. The acreage actually planted 
in 1951 may turn out to be larger or 
smaller than now indicated because of 
weather conditions, price changes, labor 
supply, financial conditions and the effect 
of the reports themselves upon proces- 
sors’ actions. 


Indicated acreage compared to 1950 
and the ten year average for the impor- 
tant corn canning states follows: 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 
Planted Acreage 


10-year 
average 1950 1951 
State 1940-49 revised indicated 
Acres Acres 
Maine 12,150 6,600 9,800 
New Hampshire .... 480 350 420 
Vermont ican 1,070 650 850 
New York .. 27,160 23,800 25,200 
Pennsylvania - 13,760 10,500 12,100 
24,250 9,800 16,200 
Indiana ..... 45,810 21,000 29,400 
Illinois ....... 69,470 55,000 66,000 
Michigan ..... 4,050 1,700 1,800 
Wisconsin 86,450 73,000 113,200 
Minnesota ..... 82,670 65,300 84,900 
45,020 17,000 27,200 
Nebraska ...... = 3,470 750 2,500 
Delaware _..... ae 3,790 3,800 3,900 
Maryland _..... 41,020 29,300 37,500 
Virginia ....... 780 500 750 
ide 6,330 7,500 10,300 
Washington . «. 10,660 9,600 12,000 
6,920 9,500 13,700 
Other States’ ........ 10,000 8,800 11,700 
& 498,210 359,330 486,220 


1 Arkansas, Colorado, Montana, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wyoming. 


BEAN ACREAGE — Snap bean can- 
ners intend to increase acreage over 1950 
some 11 percent compared to a 10 percent 
increase suggested by PMA. This in- 
crease will bring the total acreage over 
the 10-year average as well. A yield in 
line with the ten year average of 1.73 
tons per acre would result in a produc- 
tion of about 219,000 tons compared to 
254,700 tons in 1950 and a ten year 
average of 201,200 tons. Indicated acre- 
ages by state as of April 10th follow: 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


10-year 
average 1950 1951 
State 1940-49 revised indicated 
Me., N. Y sae 20,530 27,550 32,400 
2,380 2,100 2,300 
4,400 4,500 5,300 
7,290 6,500 6,500 
11,160 12,700 12,900 
16,290 14,900 18,000 
6,270 3,000 2,200 
10,060 7,500 11,000 
6,920 7,500 7,600 
La., Okla., Texas.. 14,320 9,400 9,500 
Col., Utah 2,100 2,160 2,200 
Wash., Ore 6,730 9,200 9,800 
1,050 2,100 2,400 
Other States 0.00... 3,280 2,010 2,080 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


All Quiet—Distributors Concerned Over Pro- 

posed Heavier Carload Requi ts—Mark 

Up Changes Sought—Some S.A.P. Orders On 

Tomatoes Accepted—Spinach Still Delayed 

In East—Citrus Appears To Have Levelled 

Off—No Fruits Offered—Little Activity 
In Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 13, 1951 


THE SITUATION—New business in 
canned foods failed to develop to any sig- 


nificant extent here this week, and the 
markets present a generally quiet ap- 
pearance. Reports on retail canned food 
movement indicate a satisfactory volume, 
however, and distributors are cutting 
down inventories steadily. The absence 
of any important offerings from canners, 
of course (with the exception of citrus 
products) tends to prevent any real 
undermining of the market position. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors ap- 
pear less bullish in their views for the 
coming season. While there is still some 
pressure for bookings on short items for 
early shipment from the new packs, 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in | of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 

ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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futures otherwise are not attracting as 
much attention as was the case a few 
weeks back. The trade is disturbed over 
current consideration by the ICC of issu- 
ance of a service order which would boost 
from the present 36,000-lbs. to 65,000-lbs. 
minimum carloading requirements in 
canned foods. Under current conditions, 
and particularly in view of the fact that 
the industry is now at the “in-between” 
season, it is pointed out, such a regula- 
tion would impose a hardship upon many 
wholesalers. The National - American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association has pro- 
posed to the ICC that the agency sponsor 
a voluntary program of cooperation by 
canners and distributors aimed at larger 
earloading. Such a program, the whole- 
salers’ group said, should be tried out 
for at least six months to determine 
whether or not the desired objective can- 
not be attained without new mandatory 
regulation. 


SEEK MARK-UP CHANGES—Other- 
wise, trade interest is centering on cur- 
rent efforts by specialized jobber groups 
to secure amendments by OPS to the 
wholesale food distributor mark-up 
amendments, Private label jobbers are 
seeking a special allowance to cover pro- 
motional costs for such merchandise, 
while “cost-plus” jobbers are seeking a 
formula for ascertaining “costs” for that 
type of operation, whereby the whole- 
saler, in effect, serves as purchasing 
agent for the retailer, supplying him 
with goods at cost, plus specified service 
and delivery fees. 


TOMATOES—With open market of- 
ferings out of the picture, and no appre- 
ciable volume at resale, distributors are 
turning their attention to the possibility 
of getting early shipments from the new 
pack. Canners are accepting s.a.p. or- 
ders from their regular customers, but 
are reluctant to make any extensive 
bookings, preferring instead to contract 
only for relatively limited quantities for 
early shipment as an accommodation to 
their established buyers. 


SPINACH—Jobber and chain interest 
is developing in the new spring spinach 
situation in the East, but thus far high 
raw stock prices have forced canners to 
defer the start of operations. Packers in 
this area are not yet quoting. 


PEAS, CORN—Interest in these major 
staples continues confined to reports on 
acreage contracting for this season. Can- 
ners, as might be expected in view of cur- 
rent price uncertainties, are not disposed 
to talk contracts for the new pack. Mean- 
while, first hand offerings of carryover 
stocks are negligible, and little trading 
is in evidence. 


CITRUS—While talk of price shading 
persisted, the market for new pack Flor- 
ida citrus juices appears to have levelled 
off, temporarily at least. Canners this 
week made no change in their posted 
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schedules. Distributors, however, con- 
tinue to operate only sparingly on 
juices, and are not yet convinced that 
stabilization has been achieved. There 
is however, a fair call for citrus seg- 
ments, which have shown a steady to 
strong undertone throughout the period 
of price cutting on juices. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—No canner 
offerings of either California or North- 
western fruits in any volume were re- 
ported here during the week, and any 
carryover stocks which packers may still 
have on hand are obviously being held 
either for Quartermaster requirements 
or to be carried over into the new season. 
Canned fruit inventories of most distrib- 
utors are reported as comfortable, and 
no over-all shortage is in prospect prior 
to the start of movement of the 1951 
packs, jobbers believe. 


SARDINES—There was no change re- 
ported in the sardine situation during 
the week, and replacement buying by 
distributors continues on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis. The advent of warmer 
weather, however, is expected to stir up 
more jobber interest. Prices show a 
steady undertone at the moment. 


SALMON — Aside from chums, offer- 
ings of salmon for coast shipment remain 
negligible, and jobbers will have to get 
along on their current holdings of top 
grades until the new pack becomes avail- 
able. Limited offerings of resale salmon 
are reported, but the new mark-up regu- 
lations have removed profit possibilities 
from the handling of such goods. 


TUNA—Coast packers report a slight 
pick-up in demand for prompt shipment 
stocks, and the market is showing a fair- 
ly steady undertone. In the East, im- 
ported tuna continues sharply compéti- 
tive with the domestic pack and this situ- 
ation is expected to continue, with Japan 
reportedly planning to seek a substan- 
tial broader sale of its pack in the U.S. 
market this year. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Distributors Busy Setting Up Under Price 
Orders—Brokers on Vacation—Fairly Well 
Covered On Spinach—Corn Acreage Coming 
Hard And High—No Improvement In Citrus 
—Only Odds And Ends Of Fruit Left. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., April 12, 1951 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
distributors far more interested in ar- 
ranging their operations to conform to 
the new OPS price controls than they 
were in buying from badly depleted spot 
list of canned foods still available. The 
trade are generally satisfied with these 
controls as being of an adustable nature 
they permit more freedom than previous 
arbitrary price ceilings which prevented 
some buying the past few weeks, How- 
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ever, with business conditions and com- 
petition the way they are it appears 
many items will sell at less than permit- 
ted ceilings both at wholesale and retail 
unless something, now unforeseen, hap- 
pens that will change the picture. 

Specific prices for processors are now 
the next awaited orders from Washing- 
ton although they won’t mean much until 
the new packs are ready because of the 
sold out position of most canners of 
major fruits and vegetables. Only one 
thing is certain at this time and that is 
the fact that prices will be higher in 
view of some substantial increases in 
raw stock, to say nothing of higher can, 
carton and labor costs. 


Despite the certainty of higher prices 
the trade are making every effort to re- 
duce inventories and take their chances 
later. Speculation has disappeared hav- 
ing been replaced by a seemingly unani- 
mous decision on the part of all buyers 
to come into the new pack in as liquid a 
position as possible. Buying is strictly 
a replacement policy and a large per- 
centage of what little trading is evident 
consists of resales between jobbers. A 
large part of the brokerage fraternity 
have decided it’s a good time to take a 
vacation. 


SPINACH—The trade have covered 
ahead to a certain extent, at least as far 
as they will go in their present frame of 
mind, on spinach out of the Ozarks where 
prices remain unchanged at $1.45 for 2s, 
$1.75 for 2%s and $6.00 for tens. There 
has also been some commitments made 
out of California although many canners 
are still not quoting. Those that are of- 
fering new pack has set prices at $1.40 to 
$1.42% for 2s, $1.75 for 2%s and $5.25 
to $5.50 for tens. More buying will de- 
velop as additional canners come into the 
market. 


CORN—Local canners are still striv- 
ing to arrange acreage for the coming 
pack and are having their difficulties. 
One Illinois canner reports about sixty 
percent of last year’s acreage now signed 
at $24.00 for yellow and $26.00 for white 
being forced to come up to these figures 
as growers had no interest at the govern- 
ments latest minimum of $22.40. These 
prices compare to $15.00 and $16.50 paid 
last year. 

A few additional lots of fancy whole 
kernel cropped up out of nowhere this 
week and buyers were given the oppor- 
tunity to purchase 2s at $1.65, 8 oz. at 95 
cents, ls at $1.12% and tens at’ $10.00. 

The latter item was the only one that 
sold readily. 


TOMATOES—Market activity consists 
entirely of resales as stocks in first hands 
are bare. Interest is almost entirely in 
commitments from the new pack on a 
memo basis and canner’s efforts to ar- 
range acreage. There is still some con- 
fusion about parity price levels and how 
prices for canners will be worked out and 
some processors are inclined to proceed 
cautiously until the matter is more clari- 
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fied rather than rush in blindly and face 
a possible squeeze later. 


CITRUS—tThe one, major, soft spot 
in the market at present and nothing 
since last week to improve the situation. 
Actually any further decline is not justi- 
_ fied on the basis of cost and unsold stocks 
still in first hands although the move- 
ment from the cannery level probably 
hasn’t caused any merriment in the pro- 
ducing centers. Lower prices have re- 
sulted primarily from competition of 
canners pushing hard for sales at a time 
when the trade are not interested and 
such action is not general as many fac- 
tors are content to withdraw and sit 
on the sidelines for the present. How- 
ever, natural grapefruit juice is still 
offered at $2.35, blended at $2.75 to $2.80 
and orange at $3.00 to $3.10. The trade 
have confined their efforts to a _ strict 
uland to mouth policy, concentrating their 
efforts on present holdings which are 
owned at less money. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—If canners 
of nationally advertised brands are ex- 
empted, California canners have reached 
the bottom of the barrel and the North- 
west is not much better. Canners from 
the latter section still have a few odds 
and ends left to offer in the way of pears, 
Royal Anne cherries and berries but they 
consist mostly of broken assortments of 


less popular sizes and grades. The 


_trade’s interest has turned to the new 


pack and they are fearful prices may 
open at levels which will produce con- 
siderable consumer resistance entirely 
because of higher packing costs. If such 
is the case buying will be on a hand to 
mouth basis. 


PINEAPPLE—A few cars of Hawai- 
ian pineapple are arriving here from 
contracts placed last year although spot 
buying has been very light because can- 
ners are well sold and complete assort- 
ments are not available. With the new 
pack scheduled to begin in June some 
forward commitments have been made 
in a limited manner for July-August 
shipment. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Without Change—Asparagus, Spin- 
ach Add Some Life—Heavy Fruit Crops Ex- 
pected — Pineapple Shipping Resumed At 
Lower Prices—Little Interest In Fish— 
Prepare For Salmon Season. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 12, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The market situ- 
ation here is largely without change, 
sales being confined to a comparatively 


few items and running to small lots. 
Some resales are being made but not at 
the sharp advances over last season’s 
opening prices noted a few months ago. 
In fact, some small sales are reported 
that represent actual losses to sellers, 
with most of these on items on which 
holders had overbought. More and more 
prices are being put out on spinach, now 
in active production, and these are serv- 
ing to put a little life in the market. 


ASPARAGUS — Warm weather has 
again put in an appearance in California 
and the harvesting of asparagus is in 
full swing for shippers, canners and 
freezers. A feature of the week has 
been the release by the Asparagus Ad- 
visory Board, through the Canners 
League of California, of stocks of can- 
ned asparagus, sold and unsold, in the 
hands of canners on March Ist, the open- 
ing date of the new season. These totaled 
398,889 actual cases, of which 188,696 
cases represented unsold holdings. A 
year earlier sold and unsold stocks 
amounted to 257,058 cases. Unsold stocks 
on hand this year were made up largely 
of picnic and No. 2 sizes, these account- 
ing for 177,324 cases. Opening prices 
should be making an appearance shortly, 
with considerable s.a.p. business report- 
edly booked. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


a WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 


CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
on in full force, with the early pack of 
excellent quality, according to private 
samplings. Some of the larger concerns 
have not come out with opening prices, 
as yet, but these are mostly firms mar- 
keting their output under their own 
brands and regularly unable to meet the 
demand in full. Prices vary quite wide- 
ly, but are largely within these ranges 
for fancy: No. 2, $1.4214-$1.60; No. 2%, 
$1.60-$1.75, and No. 10, $5.50-$5.80. No 
rain has fallen in spinach growing areas 
for 30 days, and a few showers would 
mean an increased output. 


FRUITS — Frost has been reported 
from some fruit growing districts in the 
San Joaquin Valley, but it is not believed 
that any real damage has been done 
deciduous fruits. Heavy crops are ex- 
pected, despite the rather uneven blos- 
soming of both apricots and peaches. 
Only a limited volume of business is 
passing on California spot fruits, al- 
though most all fruits are to be found, 
although not in all sizes, grades and 
counts, Very little is to be had in No. 
10s, other than fruit cocktail. Sales have 
been made of No. 2% choice apricots at 
$3.10 for halves, cherries of this size and 
grade at $3.50, pears at $4.25 and fruit 
cocktail at $3.50. Whether or not these 
sales accurately represent the going mar- 
ket is difficult to judge, as quantities are 
small. 


PINEAPPLE — The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has resumed shipments 
on pineapple and is making use of the 
price list that went into effect on Novem- 
ber 12, instead of the list at slightly 
higher prices brought out on January 12. 
The trade has been advised that because 
of Amendment No. 5 to the Pricing Or- 
der which became effective March 7, the 
firm was not able to substantiate the 
higher prices quoted because it had not 
shipped at those prices 10 percent of its 
dollar volume of pineapple orders during 
the base period. In an effort to co-oper- 
ate fully with the Administration’s policy 
of keeping prices down by not taking an 
additional profit in its lower cost 1950 
pack pineapple, the Corporation finds it- 
self in the position of not being able to 
secure in its selling prices the higher 
costs of fruit packed since January 1. 
If the January list had been made ap- 
plicable to inventory as well as to new 
pack, the firm would have been permitted 
to sell at the higher prices. It’s an odd 
quirk of circumstances, to be penalized 
for an effort to hold prices down. The 
opinion is expressed that the pineapple 
industry will be given a new formula 
on which to work out a ceiling reflecting 
higher costs, with this to appear before 
the summer pack. In the meantime ship- 
ments are being made at the lower basis, 
with the suggestion made to distributors 
that they make added efforts to move 
more pineapple juice. Prices on juice 
are: No. 211, 97% cents; No. 2, $1.35; 
46-oz., $3.25, and No. 10, $6.50. 
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FISH — The canned fish market is 
showing little real activity, with most in- 
terest evidenced in tuna, which is also 
in the largest supply. The San Diego 
tuna fleet, tied up for more than two 
months by a strike of fishermen and 
engineers has come to an end at last. 
Most of the fleet of 160 boats have put to 
sea. Even without this fleet, the Feb- 
ruary pack of tuna and tuna-like fishes 
amounted to 478,092 standard cases, 
against 309,971 cases for the correspond- 
ing month last year. The pack for Janu- 
ary and February this year totaled 
1,066,053 cases, against 509,163 cases a 
year earlier. Prices are without change. 


SALMON—With canned salmon show- 
ing the closest cleanup in recent years, 
canners are making active preparations 
for the new season. Prices set for fish 
are the highest in the history of the 
industry so the canned product must also 
be higher in price, it is pointed out by 
operators. Some canners are planning to 
make larger packs in %s, if tin is avail- 
able, this size being in marked demand. 
Sales are now being made in this size at 
$21.00 for Alaska reds, $15.00 for pinks 
and $11.00 and $11.50 for chums. Most 
of these transactions are resales. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 11, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MAY 138-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 11-12, 1951—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JUNE 12-13, 1951—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
Maine. 


JUNE 25-JULY 18, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp And Oyster Market Dull—Produc- 
tion Off—Shrimp Pack Up Slightly From 
Last Year While Oyster pack is off Sharply. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 12, 1951 


SHRIMP — Sale of canned shrimp is 
moving very slowly and what buying is 
done is to replenish depleted stock, tak- 
ing good care to keep inventories in the 
safety zone. However, this isn’t an un- 
usual condition of the market because 
every year about this time there is more 
or less little interest shown in canned 
shrimp and oysters. 

To what extent canned shrimp price 
competition now exists among canners is 
not noticeable, but packers of established 
brands quote $3.50 to $3.75 per dozen 
for small; $4.25 to $4.35 for medium; 
$4.70 for large; and $5.00 for jumbo in 
five ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing March 30, 1951 were: Louisiana 
1,168 barrels including 114 for canning; 
Mississippi 536 barrels including 375 
barrels for canning; Alabama 41 bar- 
rels; Apalachicola, Florida 15 barrels; 
and Texas 2,768 barrels, making a total 
of 4,528 barrels, which is a drop in pro- 
duction of 1,405 barrels produced the 
previous week. The canneries too re- 
ceived 529 less barrels shrimp than the 
previous week. Stormy weather was the 
cause of the drop. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 348,490 pounds and 
were approximately 956,940 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,983,240 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The five canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama now packing 
shrimp reported that 1,747 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending March 31, 1951, which 
brought the pack for the season to 615,- 
299 standard cases, as compared with 
601,216 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 

We’ve been having a _ variety of 
weather for the past three weeks. Some 
days are cold, some warm, others sun- 
shiny and others raining. 


OYSTERS—The inclement weather of 
the past three weeks has held down oys- 
ter production. We’ve had strong winds 
and rough waters in the bay, which in- 
terfered with the oyster tongers. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing March 30, 1951 were: Louisiana 
16,575 barrels, including 13,707 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 2,708 barrels, 
all for canning; Alabama 3,507 barrels, 
including 3,206 barrels for canning; and 
Apalachicola, Florida 121 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 12,911 barrels, which is 
13,399 less barrels than were produced 
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the previous week or a decrease in 
production. 

The 22 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 13,051 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending March 31, 1951 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 168,646 standard cases as compared 
with 253,410 standard cases packed dur- 
the same period last season. 


HARD CRABS—The weather getting 
warm now will boost the production of 
hard crabs because they are a_ hot 
weather crustacean. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending March 30, 1951 were: Louisiana 
43,490 pounds; Mississippi 8,500 pounds; 
Alabama 7,890 pounds; and Apalachi- 
cola, Florida 19, 320 pounds, making a 
total of 79,200 pounds or an increase of 
41,340 pounds over the previous week. 

No record of any crabmeat being pro- 
cessed, hence it is all being packed fresh- 
cooked which has to be kept on ice or 
refrigeration. 


QUALITY IN TOMATOES 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the farmer as well as the manufacturer 
considerably, not only with quality, but 
also with yield. One encouraging fea- 
ture of the new varieties is that the color 
is expected to be better than that of the 
Rutgers, and this combined with crack 
proofing, sounds like a hopeful situation 
for 1955 or thereabouts. 


METHODS OF IMPROVEMENT 

Having told you something about the 
importance of the various quality factors 
in the tomatoes, I shall now be rash 
enough to make a few suggestions as to 
how the quality of the tomatoes received 
by us and other manufacturers might be 
improved, based on observations of actual 
deliveries and discussion with growers 
and various people from the University 
of Maryland who know a lot more about 
it than I do. I am sure you will all know 
better than I do, if any of these ideas 
are sufficiently practical to be worth fol- 
lowing up. 

We all know that the final yield and 
quality, (and therefore the financial re- 
turn), from any crop of tomatoes will 
depend to a large extent on the weather 
which is important all the way during 
the setting out period, the growing 
period, and particularly during the pick- 
ing periods. There isn’t much we can do 
about the weather, but I am sure we can 
do something to counteract some of the 
bad effects which various kinds of 
weather will have on the crop. 


I am sure you all know of the Tomato 
Improvement Program Bulletins, or TIP 
sheets of the University of Maryland, 
and I am told that if you apply these 
suggestions to your own crops, you will 
get a good yield of good quality toma- 
toes. Nowadays, it seems that frequent 
spraying to prevent late blight is very 
important and as a matter of fact almost 
essential, if you and we are to get good 
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tomatoes and plenty of them. The latest 
spray materials are also claimed to help 
to control anthracnose which, as pointed 
out before, is particularly important for 
us as packers of tomato juice. 


PICKING 


Another factor which it seems to me 
deserves more study, is the question of 
picking the tomatoes.' I know it must be 
a hard job to train and supervise tomato 
pickers, but it still seems to me that 
there are always a lot of tomatoes in this 
area which are picked a bit too soon, at 
least for the manufacturer of tomato 
juice. It would be a lot better as far as 
we are concerned, if some of the toma- 
toes stayed on the vine a few days longer 
so that the color could improve, and as 
a matter of fact, the tomatoes should 
then be worth more to the farmer if he 
sells on a graded basis, as they would not 
only increase in weight, but would also 
increase in value per ton. Another way 
to improve quality as far as we are con- 
cerned, is to deliver the tomatoes to the 
factory or the market as soon as pos- 
sible after picking, particularly in bad 
weather. We all know this is easier said 
than done, but nevertheless with every 
hour the tomato sits in a basket, it loses 
some weight, and except under favorable 
conditions, will also lose quality, it is 
to the benefit of all concerned to deliver 
the tomatoes as quickly as possible. 


REDNESS PROBLEM OF 
PLANT BREEDER 


When it comes to the problem of get- 
ting redder tomatoes, in which we are 
particularly interested, we must turn to 
the plant breeding experts and others of 
the University of Maryland. We all 
know that tomatoes will not ripen if it 
is too cold, and will get sunburned if ex- 
posed to a hot sun, and won’t ripen too 
well if it is too hot, and therefore the 
more shade you can give the fruit from 
the leaves of the vine, the better the 
ripening is, and the better the color, 
which means we should try to get good 
foliage in the plants. However, I don’t 
believe this question of temperature dur- 
ing ripening is the whole story of red 
color, as in our observations a No. 1 
grade Rutgers tomato is redder when 
grown in Pennsylvania or Western 
Maryland than it is when grown in Bal- 
timore County or on the Eastern Shore. 
I am not convinced this is due entirely 
to the more favorable temperatures in 
those regions, but it seems to me there 
may be some “trace” elements in the soil 
up there which tend to turn the tomatoes 
red. Some of us have tried adding vari- 
ous chemical to the soil around our hy- 
drangea bushes to turn the flowers blue 
or pink or red, and I don’t see why we 
can’t do the same with tomatoes, and 
perhaps the plant breeding or soil study 
people at the University can do some- 
thing for us. 


Incidentally, as far as tomatoes are 
concerned, I hope that in the future plant 
breeding work at the University, they 
will pay more attention to the red color 


and good flavor in tomatoes than to the 
vitamin C. As far as tomatoes for juice 
or catsup are concerned, the vitamin C 
of the tomatoes seems to depend on the 
sunshine and general growing conditions 
during any one season rather than on the 
variety of tomato, and usually, according 
to tests we have made with any variety 
of tomatoes on the average the higher 
the solids and the more red color in the 
tomato, the higher will be the vitamin 
C content. As far as the consumer of 
tomato juice is concerned, he or she 
doesn’t usually worry too much about the 
vitamin content, as long as the juice 
tastes good and looks good. We will have 
to double or triple the vitamin C content 
of tomatoes to equal that of grapefruit 
or oranges anyway, so I think if we con- 
centrate on improving the color and 
flavor of the tomato, we shall probably 
find that the vitamin C takes care of 
itself. 


I hope in this brief talk I have been 
able to describe the quality we like to re- 
ceive in tomatoes and to explain the most 
important reasons for this emphasis on 
quality, and I am sure that if the grow- 
ers and the University of Maryland get 
together, with the encouragement of the 
tomato products manufacturer and can- 
ners, we will find ways and means in the 
future of producing even better quality 
tomatoes than we have had in the past, 
which will add to the value of the crop 
and encourage greater production and 
utilization of Maryland tomatoes. 


NEW BULLETINS 


LINK-BELT DISTRIBUTES 
NEW CATALOG 


Some measure of relief from engineer- 
ing manpower shortages is in sight this 
week as Link-Belt Company started dis- 
tribution of its new 1,296-page catalog. 
It contains 1,673 tables and charts of 
basic data that greatly simplify the prob- 
lems of designing all kinds of conveyor 
systems, mechanical power transmission 
and many different types of processing 
machinery. 


Copies of the eight-pound book, which 
has been three years in preparation, are 
being distributed as rapidly as possible 
to industrial and engineering firms, engi- 
neering schools, and libraries. All avail- 
able copies are being used to cover engi- 
neers, estimators and purchasing execu- 
tives, in whose hands this information 
will contribute to the rapid solution of 
immediate problems. 


A primary function of the book, which 
is identified as Link-Belt General Cata- 
log 900, is service as a reference tool. It 
presents basic engineering data facilitat- 
ing the selection of chains and_ wheels, 
drives, power transmission elements, 
conveyors and process machines in the 
combinations which will best satisfy a 
wide range of functional requirements 
and operating conditions. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 


BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


Ex. Std., Sl., No. 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 808 
No. 2 
No. 10 5.75 


MIDWEST 


2 sv. 
3 sv. 2.35 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.35 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ........1.35-1.40 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 

No. 303 1.25 

NortHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 

No. 10 

4 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 

5 sv., No. 2 -_—- 
No. 10 

No. 10 


Ozarks 


Std., Cut, Gr., 
Ex. Std., No. 2 


TEXAS 

Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 2........1.50 
-90 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.00 


Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No, 2........1.75 


BEANS, LIMA 


East, Fey., Tiny Gr., 


Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 303..........2./ 2 .50-2.60 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Fey., Med., Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
No. 2 
No. 10 - 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 
No. 10 8.50 
BEETS 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 
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Diced, Fey., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
Shoestring, Fey., No. 1.10 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Fey., Diced, No. 1 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 id 
No. 2, 16/0 1.15 
No. 10, 60/0 6.56 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Bay., No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Northwest, No. 2, diced...........00 1.15 
No, 2, Sliced ............ 1.45 
-70 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 308.......... aa 
No. 2 —— 
No, 2 
Std., No. 303 
No. 303 
No. 303 — 
No, 2 
No. 10 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303....— 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02.......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
1,.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 — 


Ex. Std., No. 10 
C.S., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 3038 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 
No, 2 


HOMINY 
Mid-west, Vey., No. 2..........1.00.1.05 
1.40-1.45 


PEAS 
MIDWEsT ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes........... 
MIDWEsT SWEETS 


1.65-1.70 


1.40-1.45 


Nominal 


All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

New York Sweets 

All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 4 av., No. 1.45-1.50 

TEXAS 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ......s00. 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
No. 10 7.40 

POTATOES (White) 

Md., No. 303 90 
No, 2 1.00 
No. 10 4.50 


POTATOES, Sweet 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, ee 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 308... 92% 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 24% 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 2 1.40-1.60 
No. 2% 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 5.25-5.80 

No. 10 .... 6.00 

TOMATOES 
All Areas Nominal 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ...... ..Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
BO. 20, 9.85 


N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. 


No. 10 9.50 
Baked, No. 303 T 2.80 
N. W., No. 10, SI. 


APPLE SAUCE 


No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.75-6.85 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey.. No. 


Std., No. 2% 


CHERRIES 


Waker, 
No. 10 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 
No. 10, Ch. — 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....— 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


Calif., Choice, No. 244, 3.50 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. wee 1.55 
No. 1T 2.65 
4.00-4.25 
N.Y., Bart.. Ch., No, 
No. 2% 


Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20°.......0.:0000—— 
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PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
Cholee, No. 246 
Std., No. 2%4 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, NO. 2 2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......8 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Va., Fey., 32 02. Dot. 1.95 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, 
1.2214-1.30 
46 oz. 2.75-2.80 
No. 10 5.55-5.75 
Calif., No. 2 1.4214 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.35-2.421% 
No. 10 4.60-5.00 
Calif., No. 2 1.35 
46 02. 3.00 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.0714-3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Calif, Fey., NO. 1.60 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey.. No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. Nominal 
Prey, NO. 1.25-1.30 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
46 oz. 2.60-2.65 
Call, Me. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 496 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—PEx ( 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............ Nominal 
Nominal 
Bed, No. 2 Nominal 
Nominal 
TAR, We. Nominal 
Nominal 
Tall, No. Nominal 
Nominal 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil kelyess............ 6.00-6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.50-7.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 


Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—Per CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......15.00-15.50 
Chunks & 12.00-13.00 
Grated 11.00 
Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.75 
12.50-12.75 
Chunks & Flakes ..........11.25-11.50 
Grated 10.75 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
ver line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp, Type A, Heavy Duty Ad- 
justable Labeling Machine, for #1’s to 46 oz. inclusive, Variable 
Speed Pulley, Serial No. 10097; 1 Clipper Pea Cleaner #147; 
1 Clipper Pea Cleaner #39. Merchandise A-1 condition. Caar 
Canning Co., Redkey, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Juice Line. We have available for im- 
mediate shipment a modern Tomato Juice Line consisting of 
Monitor Washers, Peeling Tables, CRCO CB-5 Chopper Pumps, 
CRCO V-20 Double Tube Pasteurizers, Selectro Stainless Steel 
Vibrating Screens, CRCO Hi-Heat Preheater and Pasteurizer 
and Cooler, FMC Deiuxe Grade Super Extractors, CRCO model 
J Extractor, Tri-Clover, CRCO and Waukesha Stainless Pumps, 
FMC Model 180 Juice Filler, Continental Can Juice Filler, 
Pfaudler-King Filler for #2, 46 oz. and #10 cans, FMC A&B 
Cooker and Cooler for 46 oz. cans. To be sold in part or whole. 
All equipment in excellent condition. For more details contact: 
Food Processing Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Kettles, Steam Jacketed. Copper, stainless steel 
and nickel. New and used. Various sizes. Hamilton Copper & 
Brass Works, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—3 Riffle Boards, Stone Removers and Electric 
Pumps, for Wisconsin Pea Washers, brand new in original 
crates, 220 V, 3 phase, 60 cycle. Priced for cash sale. Maine 
Blueberry Growers, Inc., 61 Main St., Bangor, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Soaker Washer, belt drive, Soak Box 30” 
x 60”, Conveyor lift 7’ high. Fair condition. $125.00. Penn’s 
Manor Canning Co., Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery waste Dewatering Screen, 
$479.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor Con- 
veyors $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Conveyors. 
Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, $545.00; 20 
ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % H.P. 3 phase Motor and Agitator, Dial Thermom- 
eter, 2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 #35 
Food Machinery De Luxe Model Super Juice Extractors, stain- 
less seel contact parts complete with 5 H.P. 3 phase Motor; 1 
Tri-Clover Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor, 
1%” inlet and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Auto- 
matic Beet Cutter, equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor. All 
machinery in A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at 
our plant any time. Terms cash. Interested parties should 
write: The Greencastle Packing Co., Greencastle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Hamachek Pea Viners in good condition. Call: 
Sykesville 216W5 or write: Edwin Warfield III, Woodbine, Md. 


FOR SALE—17 - 42” x 96” Vertical Retorts; 17 Retort Con- 
trols; 22 Trolleys & Hooks; 1 Boston Wire Stitcher; 2 FMC #7 
Corn Silkers; 2 FMC Double Batch Corn Mixers; 1 #2 Can 
Boxer; 2 FMC 5” Cup Enclosed Conveyor; 1-12” Cup Con- 
veyor; 1-9 Pocket Ayars Filler; 1 Kyler Labeler. W. T. 
Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—A-B 12 valve 2% Economy Syruper on consign- 
ment in San Francisco. Purchased new in 1942. Used 4 sea- 
sons. Reasonably priced. In good condition. Subject to prior 
sale. Old Mission Packing Corp., P. O. Box 13043, San Diego 
13, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
guaranteed, 40# pressure, from 20 gal. to 150 gal. sizes; new 
Stainless Steel Kettles 100# pressure, from 50 gal. to 500 gal. 
sizes; Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 6,000 gal.; Ayars 
Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 FMC Pressure Retort 42”x72”, price $175.00; 
1-40 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettle, price $35.00; 1 - 350 
gallon Cypress Tank, price $30.00. The above all in A-1 con- 
dition. Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE —2 A. K. Robins Shaker Washers, belt drive, 
never uncrated; 1 Sinclair Scott Rod Washer, Model “C”, motor 
driven, #2” spacings, Serial No. SRW-618, never uncrated; 1 
Sinclair Scott Dewatering Reel, motor driven, never used; 1 
Robins Bean Slitter, belt drive, never been used; 1 9-pocket 
Ayars Cut Bean and Tomato Filler, belt drive, change parts for 
#1 and #2 cans; 1 CRCO Model B Juice Extractor, stainless 
steel contact parts, motor driven; 1 Wolfinger 12-pocket Beet 
Cutter, 1 HP Motor; 1-12 pocket Food Machinery Stainless 
Steel Filler for #10 cans. All of the above equipment in good 
condition and offered for sale under usual terms. Delta Can- 
ning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100#% jkt pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt S/S Kettle, 100% jkt pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 2 - 225 
gal. S/S Open Tanks; 1- 1880 gal. S/S jkt Kettle; 29-200 gal. 
unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator Model K-3, used as demon- 
strator, suitable for drying alfalfa, apple pomace, citrus and 
tomato plant waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Kyler Labeler, Serial #4332L, will handle 8 oz. 
to 46 oz. cans, in good condition; Robins Stringless Bean Slitter, 
complete with Shaker Washer, Figure 878-S and 113-S, condi- 
tion fair. L. H. Moore Canning Co., P. O. Box 1711, McAllen, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader, like new; 1 Link 
Belt Water Separator, used 30 days; 1 Silo Filler. Priced for 
quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 8216 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 1744. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —To buy one or two 30,000 gallon Wood Vinegar 
Tanks. State material, thickness, size and condition in reply. 
Adv. 5149, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Plant Superintendent. Established Vir- 
ginia cannery has opening for plant Superintendent. Must be 
able to organize and supervise labor and must be experienced 
in installing, maintaining, and repairing canning equipment. 
Answer at once giving experience, age, and references. Replies 
will be kept confidential. Adv. 5154, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Plant Mechanic. Established Virginia 
cannery needs a Foreman Mechanic. Must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in repairing and caring for canning equipment and 
must be efficient in organizing and supervising assistants. An- 
swer at once giving experience, age, and references. Replies 
will be kept confidential. Adv. 5155, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By Superintendent or Manager with 
fifteen years experience in canning Tomato Products, Vege- 
tables, Dry Lines and Pumpkin. Qualified to supervise field 
work. Married. Have college education. References. Adv. 
5152, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Plant Manager with small or 
medium sized plant on West Coast. Salary secondary. Experi- 
enced Jams, Jellies, Mayonnaise, Syrups, Canned Meats, Poul- 
try, Fruits, Vegetables, and other Specialties. Over 20 years 
experience. Adv. 5153, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Flat Top Filler for #10 cans; 1 Caser for 
#303 cans 6 x 4 pack (Nu-Way preferred); 1 CRCO Model J 
Stainless Steel Juice Extractor, with motor. Delta Canning Co., 
Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


WANTED—Burt Labeler, adjustable #1 to #10 cans; on 
#10 cans must handle spot or wrap around labels. L. H. Moore 
Canning Co., P. O. Box 1711, McAllen, Tex. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Kraut and Blackberry Cannery, operated last 
season. Located in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
Plenty of labor available; can contract all acreage wanted. 
Inspection by appointment. Reason for selling, bad health. 
Adv. 5141, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced field man, in Tri-State area, with a 
general knowledge of planning and harvesting corn, peas and 
string beans. Must have the ability to manage large acreage 
and personnel. Exceptionally good opportunity for right man 
with chance for advancement. Adv. 5146, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man with canning experience, who wishes to 
share in ownership in small vegetable cannery. Must know can- 
ning operation and have some money to invest. Opportunity 
outstanding. Worth a thorough investigation. Interested party 
is not now in canning business. All replies strictly confidential. 
Adv. 5150, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man as Factory Superintendent, experienced in 
packing peas, corn, tomatoes and tomato products. Quality 
minded and able to handle help. Good position for right party. 
Can also use good Fieldman that is able to get along with farm- 
ers experienced in above crops. Factory located in Northern 
Indiana. Reference. Adv. 5151, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—For our Donalsonville, Ga. Factory, Superinten- 
dent who knows how to pack green beans, tomatoes, etc. This is 
a small factory and new. Wonderful opportunity for year round 
operation. For a good Superintendent that can produce, this is 
your opportunity to build up with us. E. L. Davis Canning Co., 
Palmetto, Fla. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Cabbage Plants: 10 Standard Varieties, all 
from finest select strains. Tomato Plants: Leading Varieties 
including Hybrids. All grown from certified seeds. Get our 
Catalog listing other plants we grow, and ask for special prices 
on truck load lots. Virginia’s oldest & largest growers, J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Virginia field grown plants. Tomato: Rutgers 
and Master Marglobe ready about May 20 for setting in your 
fields. We use certified and treated seed, the plants are sprayed 
with Dithane for disease and blight. Cabbage: Marion Market 
and Golden Acre Yellows Resistant, also Copenhagen Market 
and Penn State Ball Head ready about April 20; all seed of the 
above are from F. H. Woodruff, Milford, Conn. Certified Sweet 
Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Porto Rico; seed grown on our 
farms and treated. Our Cabbage and Tomato are grown in rows 
and cultivated, which gives you a large deep rooted plant. Any 
order large or small receives our careful attention. Wire or 
write for our catalogue. Clifford A. Cutchins Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—1440 pounds Rogers 1950 Delivery Rival Bean 
Seed at 20 cents per pound f.o.b. Green Bay. Inquire: The 
Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE—2000 lbs. Michael-Leonard Tendermost Golden 
Seed Corn in 50 lb. bags. Germination 91%, price 32c lb. F.O.B. 
Frederick, Maryland. Contact: Jenkins Bros., Inc., Freder- 
ick, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 
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FOR SALE—Stock Labels, various commodities; sizes, Stand- 
ard No. 1’s, No. 300’s, No. 303’s, No. 2’s, No. 2%4’s, No. 10’s. 
Immediate delivery. If interested write: The National Color 
Printing Co, Inc., 9830 E. Monument St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Red, also green and mixed red and green diced 
peppers in brine, drained weight 400 lbs. to barrel. 200 barrels 
cut red peppers drained weight 285 lbs. to barrel. One thousand 
cases six tens mixed red and green diced peppers. W. D. Ross, 
Clayton, Del. 


FOR SALE—50,000 used heavy weight field crates 15” x 
21” x 12” high in good condition. Warriner Products Co., Inc., 
St. Francisville, La. 


AUCTION SALES 


PUBLIC AUCTION—Owen Harding Cannery and all equip- 
ment, Friday April 27, 1951, 12 o’clock noon, West Street, Leba- 
non, Ohio. Real Estate sells at 2 P.M. Three substantial frame 
buildings above average in repair, concrete floors, approxi- 
mately 15,000 sq. ft. floor space. 300’ railroad siding, 75’ x 6’ 
cement loading platform, two 150 ton concrete silos, other small 
buildings. City utilities including water, sewer and power. 
Exceptionally well located in Lebanon; half way between Cin- 
cinnati and Dayton; one block north of U.S. 42 on 2.7 acres of 
land. Sale on premises. Immediate possession. Inspection per- 
mitted. Terms on real estate: 10% of purchase price on day of 
sale, balance in cash on delivery of deed. 


Equipment — F.M.C. No. 8 Silker used 2 years; 3 F.M.C. 
Double Huskers used 3-6-7 years; 2 Peerless Double Huskers 
37 & 38; 4 Single Peerless Huskers; 4 rebuilt Morral Huskers 
used 2 years; 2 Stainless Steel Tanks cap. 160 gals. used 2 
years; F.M.C. 6-Pocket Filler; 15’ Right & Left 10” Spiral Con- 
veyor Center discharge; Goodrich Rubber Belt 123’ x 24” used 
1 year, like new; Fiber Belt 110’ x 13” used 2 years; 9 Retorts; 
72-4 Tier Slatted Crates, 12 new perforated; 1-150 H.P. 
Brownell Boiler and Stack, retubed, used 2 years; 62%’ Channel 
Conveyor & Track Speed Control & Reduction Box; 1 Burt 
Labeler for 2’s and 303’s; 9 TAG Steam Controllers; 1 Fair- 
banks Morse Sewage Pump; Dayton 15 ton Platform Scale; 1 
Shepard 1-ton Lift About Hoist; Belt Driven Cable Hoist & 
Track; %-ton Yale Hoist; Merrel Traveling Hoist & Track; 
21’ Bucket Elevator 5” Buckets; 5 Sections Roller Conveyor & 
Stands; 8 Motors 1-20 H.P., 2-5 H.P., 1-3 H.P., 2-2 H.P., all 
3 phase, and 2- % H.P. Motors; Corn Mixer; 125’ Cable Can 
Conveyor & Elevator; No. 1 Reeves Speed Reducer; No. 2 Can 
Caser; New Acetylene Welding Equipment; 17 Retort Ther- 
mometers; %” Stencil Cutter; 2 Warehouse Hydraulic Trucks, 
5 Skids; Portable 9’ Adjustable Elevator; Electric Truck & 
Wagon Dump Hoist; 8 No. 2 Box Making Presses; No. 7 Silker; 
Handly Lathe 14” x 3’; Master Paint Spray; 10 Ga. Paint Tank; 
150’ Hose; 1175 New No. 2 Boxes; 8000 New No. 2 Cans; & 
Mise. galore. Terms on Equipment: Cash. Sale conducted by: 
Brown-Thompson Co., Lebanon, Ohio. Phones 159 and 435-M. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Two old friends, says the Financial Post, were dis- 
cussing another old-timer. “Poor old Herb,” one ob- 
served, “He seems to be living in the past.” “Why 
not?” said the other bitterly. “It’s a lot cheaper.” 


A salesman stopped in at Grandpa’s house and tried 
to sell him one of the new hearing devices. 

“Don’t need one,” Grandpa said. “I hear more now 
than I can understand.” 


A society lady who had few duties to perform visited 
a specialist to complain of her insomnia. “So you can’t 
sleep at night?” the doctor dutifully queried. 

“T didn’t say that!” the lady retorted haughtily. “I 
can sleep through the night very nicely, but along 
about 10 o’clock in the morning, all I do is toss and 
turn.” 


- 


Some actresses can remember their husband’s first 
kiss, while others can’t remember their first husbands. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 4 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. ; 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. " P 
A K 0 S ¢ | C United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Manufacturers of Food Processin uipment American Can Company, New York City . 
9 Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio ) 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 
TOMATO SCALDER 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, II. i 

INSURANCE 3 

Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohic y 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES ; 

i California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. ’ 
' U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. ’ 
LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. A 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. %4 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. % 


MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn a 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 


SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEASONINGS 
al Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, IIl. i) 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill. 
si ip Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

' Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. y 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City a 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. > 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 

SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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FMC Round Shell Cooker and Cooler 
with variable inlet 


CONTINUOUS ATMOSPHERIC 
COOKERS & COOLERS 


| FMC “One-Man Cook Room” 


| Sterilmatic Pressure Processing Line 


Engineered for best results in 
processing at atmospheric temperatures 


This extensive line of FMC open-type cookers and coolers, de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 50 years of research 
and engineering experience, has found broad acceptance in the 
canning industry. Thousands of these units are in use today, 
meeting efficiently a variety of specific requirements and appli- 
cations. Designed for atmospheric processing (up to 212° F), 
they are ideally suited for those operations where the high tem- 
perature processing afforded by FMC Pressure Cookers and 
Coolers are not required. This equipment also has wide appli- 
cation when used as independent-drive can coolers following 

__~—__ pasteurization. FMC Atmospheric Cooker and Cooler lines are 
FMC Large Diameter Round Bottom, _-__— ruggedly built to handle various can sizes at capacities up to 
High Capacity Cooker and Cooler . 300 c.p.m. Savings in steam and labor contribute to their 
' remarkable economy and efficiency. 


CHOOSE FROM SIX TYPES OF ELEVATORS 
FOR ANY FEED ARRANGEMENT 

@ Type A—Standard straight gravity in-feed with single outlet. 
@ Type B—Overhead positive feed. 

@ Type C—Overhead gravity feed. 

@ Type D—Standard straight gravity in-feed with variable inlet. 
@ Type E—Right side gravity feed. 

@ Type F—Left side positive feed. 


Write for full information, or call your 
nearest FMC representative. 


FMC Round Shell, High Speed, High 
Capacity Cooker and Cooler with 

positive transfer valve 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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"We all food items 


eS Sales Manager, Thorofare Markets, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“We have recognized the ¥ 
importance of product visibility 
from the inception of the glass 
pack. Today we carry all avail- 
able food items in glass, and they — 


sell very well. 


4 


“Carrying perfect visibility to 
its ultimate in salability, we have 
designed, installed and made 

- available for national distribution 
a 100% visual type of UPRITE 
SHELVING which makes glass 
items a thing of beauty to be- 
hold.” 


The ability of UPRITE SHELVING to combine maximum cubic 
content with perpetual label display down to the last package 
is an outstanding characteristic of this selling display fixture. 
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only visual package for processed” foods iS 


Place glass and tin packs of your brand side by 
side, and impulse sales will automatically go up! 


Proof of this was established by careful market 
tests in the American Stores of Philadelphia. There, 
the new technique of putting the same products 
in glass and tin side by side in thelsame space 
previously used for tin alone paid off, in every 
instance, by increased TOTAL SALES. 


Dealers welcome this new combination because 
it boosts their total sales without using extra shelf 
space and without increasing their total stocks 
except as necessary to provide for the increased 
sales. *Heat-sterilized in container 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO © BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


f 
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Mass display of glassed foods wakes up that buying The natural appetite appeal of good foods in glass does 
impulse in customers. UPRITE SHELVING holds the pro- a quick selling job on customers. The convenience of 


ducts in place in this mass display. the glass jar in use keeps them sold. 
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There’s no substitute for the ‘‘extras’*Langsenkamp 
equipment offers ! ‘‘Extras”’ such as lower power costs, 
greater yield gain, finer quality product . . . at lower 
productioncosts. All these “extras” spell more 
PROFITS for those canners who install Langsenkamp 
equipment in their production lines. See your 
Langsenkamp catalog, or contact the Langsenkamp 
representative in your area. 


MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE SEASON! 


Replacing wooden tanks with Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equip- 
ped with kook-more-koils means a 
greater yield of fully five gallons more 
finished product from each and every 
batch! What would this mean to you 
dollar-wise for the season? Extremely 
sanitary, makes a much higher quality 
product. Lower mould count. In- 


vestigate . . . gain these added divi- Stainless Steel Tank 
dends! with Coils 


Indiana Paddle Finisher gives 
your — a smooth, vel- 
vety finish. Eliminates black 
specks. Operates with low 
power cost, yet has greater 
production capacity. Hook 
type frames remove for easy 
cleaning, prevent mold-form- 
ing accumulations. Indiana Sanitary Brush 
Finishers for soups and whole spiced products. 


Now’s the time to seriously consider your future 
requirements. Due to present conditions, delivery 
of criticial materials necessary to produce canning 
equipment requires four to six months. We sin- 
cerely urge you to place your orders as far in ad- 


235 East South Street Indianapolis 25, Indiana 


PROFIT 
MAKER 


HAMACHEK ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 


Pea vines discharged from a viner contain threshed peas that have been entangled 
with mats of vines. The Elevator PeaSaver is a patented device which rolls over 
and pulls apart each mat of vines as it passes up the discharge elevator of a viner. 
By this action these threshed peas, normally lost, are recovered in the chaff separ- 
ator or tailing machine of the viner. The increased yields from the vines without 
additional seed, land rental, field supervision, or labor costs enhance profit. 
Hamachek Elevator Pea Savers are available for all makes of viners. WRITE 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


(1924 
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